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THE questions of temperance are central in the investigations and eflorts to which 
this magazine is devoted. 

So far as legislation goes, or public action, it seems, at the present moment, as if 
the better feeling of the American people was uniting more definitely than it has 
done in former times. The ‘‘ objective,” or point to be attacked, is recognized as 
the ‘‘open bar.” And we believe there is a general desire among those persons 
who wish well to the Commonwealth, to unite in efforts to suppress the open bar, or 
what the good-natured instinct of the country calls ‘* perpendicular drinking,” even 
ifthe people who agree on measures for this end, do not agree in other matters con- 
nected with the temperance cause. 

There is, for instance, many a man who would not lift a finger to arrest the im- 
portation of spirits from Europe, and there is many a man who thinks that the man- 
ufacture of spirits should be left as free as any other manufacture, who would agree 
with Neai Dow, or with Miss Willard, in closing every liquor shop where a boy 
sent on an errand, or a man going home from his daily work, could go in to drink as 
he passed by. 

The retail dealers in liquors have, in a large measure, brought this unanimous op- 
position upon themselves. For many years they have acted as a unit in political 
matters, and persons who take an interest in home government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, find, to their disgust and surprise, that every drinking-place 
is a political club; that itskeeper, or somebody who keeps him, is a political leader, 
who buys and sells the votes of the people who drink at his club-house. It is 
natural, therefore, that all persons who wish for purity in politics are uniting 
themselves against the oligarchy which has thus taken on itself the control of the 
local governments of America. 

This oligarchy, naturally enough, undertakes to ridicule the ‘ anti-saloon move- 
ment,” so called, as if it simply renewed, under another name, efforts which have 
been unsuccessful in other years. We have been sorry to think that, in some quar- 
ters, the directors of the newspaper press have made a mistake in supposing that the 
word, ‘‘anti-saloon,” is merely a new name given to an old organization. But 
on this point we are in a position to speak with great certainty. We are quite sure 
that the determination to reduce and finally abolish the open bar is the determination 
of very many people who have never joined any distinct organization for total absti- 
nence, and many people who, on principle, dislike the giving of pledges, and also 
of many people who, from conviction, retain Stuart Mill’s principles on the limita- 
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tions of the work of government, and are, therefore, entirely unwilling to impose re. 
strictions which should seem to come into the nature of sumptuary laws. The re- , 
fusal to permit a man to sell liquor, to be drunk at the moment, to any wayfarer, is 
by no means what can be called a sumptuary provision, and this they know. 

The experience of the whole community is well-enough illustrated in the experi- 
ence of any large manufacturer who has built up an industry, perhaps in the middle 
of a desert, and is surrounded by people, almost all of whom work in his own shops 
or mills. No matter what such a man thinks of Stuart Mill, or of the theory of 
sumptuary laws, and no matter what are his personal habits, he knows very well 
that he does not like to find on Monday morning that it is ‘* Black Monday.” He 
does not like to betold by his foremen that half the hands got drunk on Sunday, so that — 
the work cannot go forward as the week begins. Whatever his theories on tem- 
perance or on law, he very soon makes arrangements that no liquor shall be sold, in 
the region which he virtually controls, on Sunday. As he watches the progress of 
things, he very soon goes farther, and determines that no temptation shall be open to 
the boys and girls who live in his new-built town; and he so arranges, as far as he 
has the power, that they shall not be able to buy liquor as they go and come. When 
he has done this, he finds, perhaps to his surprise, that he has done just what the 
most radical prohibitionist urged him to do, in practice; and that he has done it, 
not simply in his own interest, but for the interest of those who are fellow work- 
men with him, and in whose real welfare he is perfectly interested. 

Just the same thing happens on board a merchant-ship, or a man-of-war. Who- 
ever is the real commander of such a ship finds out that the work of the ship is not so 
well done if the hands have any access to liquor. In the beginning, some restriction 
is put on this access. As things go on, the men are called up at certain fixed hours 
and drink off, under the eye of an officer, their daily ration of grog. But, eventu- 
ally, the ration is entirely withdrawn. — It is withdrawn, not from any abstract the- 
ory of the right or wrong of drinking, or of the rights of society in legislating for the 
good of the individual, but because the service of the ship goes on better without it 
than with it. 

It will be readily seen, then, that the general dislike among public-spirited people 
to the perpetuation of the dram-shop comes from several distinct quarters : 

First—The conscientious total abstinent, who feels that all use of liquor is dan- 
gerous, or even wrong, and who would annihilate the existence of it, and the sale of 





it, in large quantities or in small. 

Second— The persons interested in civil order, who know that the easy sale of 
liquor, to be drunk at once, in itself stimulates and quickens every tendency to disor- 
der or to crime. The opinion of these people prevails in such acts as shut up liquor 
shops on days of election and on similar contingencies. 

It may be said in general, indeed, that whenever you appoint a conscientious man 
to be the keeper of the House of Correction or other prison, no matter what his 
sentiments were, or practice, with regard to total abstinence, you will find that, after 
he has become interested in his prisoners as they return to active life, he will be 








anxious to suppress the open bar. 

The same thing happens with any gentleman or lady who takes an interest for the 
first time in the relief of poverty in any crowded town. It does not require three 
months of practical work among the very poor, to teach the ‘ friendly visitor ” that 
the beginning, middle and end of the whole difficulty, in a social order so prosperous 
as ours, is the habit of daily drinking. And it is in vain to pretend that this habit 
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will be very long maintained, if men or women have to buy and carry home the beer 
or whisky by which they are to embrute themselves. Every person engaged in the 
relief of the poor sees that it is what appears to be the petty temptation of an occa- 
sional dram—offered at every moment of the day, or night even—which works the 
injury. 

Third — As has been said, the working politicians, so far as they are persons of 
any character, and, indeed, all persons who wish for a fair administration of the gov- 
ernment and for elections which represent the average sense of the people, do not 
choose to have elections decided at the will of a certain number of leaders, who, in 
the technical phrase of to-day, are called ‘* bosses.” Just so sure as any man inquires 
into the origin of this ‘* boss ” nuisance, he finds that it is all knit in with the opera- 
tions of the liquor shops. If a man can control twenty-five votes, or fifty, that 
means, in other words, that there are twenty-five or fifty people that drink at the 
shops of which he has the regulation. Practically, therefore, every eflort for a pure 
suflrage comes around to a determination that the number of such dealers shall be 
reduced, because they now trade in votes at wholesale just as they trade in liquors 
at retail. 

The union of these various classes of people ina movement for reducing the nui- 
sance, now belonging and always connected with the open bars, is a much stronger 
movement than any movement of what is technically called ‘* prohibition,” because 
it unites, thus, three classes of people of public spirit, quite distinct from each other. 

It is to be hoped that such persons will not make the mistake of attempting to 
create a fourth or fifth political party, by which to carry out their objects. If they 
are wise, they will take a leat from the book of the liquor dealers, who are very wise 
in their generation, and have, indeed, often shown themselves wiser than the chil- 
dren of light. These dealers, from the mere nature of their position, are an organi- 
zation, and they act as one body, whether they ever meet in convention or not. 
They act so from the very interest of the case— 


From native impulse, elemental force. 


They never put a candidate in nomination, as a candidate of the saloons, or of free 
liquor, or of an open sale. They simply go steadily to such primary meetings as 
they can control, and they control them. As the old man in the sea hung around 
the neck of poor Sinbad the Sailor, and made him carry him where he would, so 
this interested, compact, determined and perfectly simple organization takes in 
hand any party it chooses, in any place it chooses. It would be Tory in one place 
and Whig in another. It would be Conservative in one place and Radical in another. 
It would vote for the Tory candidate in one ward and the Whig candidate in another, 
if by so doing it could carry its immediate purpose. But never does it commit the 
folly of putting into nomination a candidate of its own. 

All people of public spirit in America are watching with interest the progress ot 
the ‘* anti-saloon movement.” We take this early method of expressing a hope that, 
in their practical enterprises, people who are interested in their plans will act as 
wisely, as cautiously and as successfully as the retail dealers have thus far done in 
theirs. 

If any one thing is certain regarding the government of America, it is that no 
Class of men, as a Class, is to govern this people. A Class of men with red coats 
would fail, and a Class of men with black gowns would fail. A Class which sells 
liquors over the counter will fail as surely. 








LITTLE 


NORWEGIAN NORA. 


A TRUE STORY. 


‘¢Nora’s mother is dead! The chil- 
dren are in need of everything, especially 
fuel and clothes—could you see them to- 
night?” So read the message. 

Was it possible to see them that night? 
It was already late in the afternoon of a 
Minnesota winter day, with the mercury 
showing twenty degrees below zero. 
Nora’s home wasa mile and a half away, 
and the darkness was falling upon the 
city. But the mother-heart cannot long 
resist an appeal for the needs of little chil- 
dren, and the mother to whom this mes- 
sage came knew that the family of five 
little ones might suffer indeed, if left to 
the care of their inefficient father; she 
had visited them before and was particu- 
larly interested in Nora, the eldest, a girl 
of thirteen. Taking a few supplies for 
the emergency, she set out through the 
cold and snow, with a driver who knew 
the road as he and the horses had traveled 
the same distance more than once before. 
A dim light from the little home on the 
side of the bluff shone faintly through the 
frosty night-air. Nora’s ears were quick 
to hear the sleigh bells, and she opened 
the door at once. She led her visitor to 
the side of the bed where lay her mother, 
as if asleep, and, throwing herself by her 
side, she sobbed, ‘*Oh! my mother, my 
mother; I wish I could die with you.” 

With the going out of this mother-life 
all hope seemed taken from the orphan 


girl. Receiving at all times but cold 
neglect from her step-father, she felt 


keenly the responsibility of her new posi- 
tion, and with the premature thoughtful- 
ness which one often finds in these chil- 
dren of the poor, she was already heavy- 
hearted over her own inability to be a 
mother to the four younger children who 
looked to her and asked ‘* why mamma 
didn’t talk.” 


The days wore on into the spring, anda 
brave little heart kept faithfully at its 
work in the humble home on the side- 
hill. There were many dark, discour- 
aged moments, cheerful, friendly 
words lent courage from day to day. 

One afternoon Nora appeared at the 
door with a sad face, and poured out her 
grievous story that, just as she thought 
they were getting along better than they 
had done, her father was going to move 
to a frontier town, and what should she do 
The child was 
and could 


but 


alone among strangers ! 
with sorrow, 
scarcely speak for her fast-falling tears. 
A long talk followed, with the promise 
that letters should find their way into the 
pioneer home, and the reminder that we 
can never go where the Lord cannot fol- 


overcome her 


low us. Nora went away with a calmer 
spirit and a glimmer of hope in the 


In a few days the little house 
Letters went and came to 
Santa Claus 
never failed to bear some simple remem- 
to Nora. What heart, however 


future. 
was empty. 
and from the new home. 
brance 
lonely, 
finding that it is not forgotten? 


little to brighten it but this unbroken 
link which bound her life with one more 
fortunate than hers, the joy and inspira- 


tion of which followed along the line, | 
gladdening the new home of the little 7 
For seven years the | 
letters © 
coming and going from time to time. a 
And now,a few days since, word comes | 


Norwegian girl. 


communication has_ continued, 


from Nora saying that she is married, and 


has a **nice home of her own.” 


speaks with affectionate gratitude of the ~ 
sympathy and friendship which has aided ~ 
and encouraged her all these years. 
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is not helped and cheered when | 
And so © 


Nora’s life went on bravely ever, with | 





She © 
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MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS. 





BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


No, Mr. Tangier did not take a parlor-car. He always had ridden in one since 
they were invented, but now he was afraid that some one would recognize him, and 
he had not that convenient black vail which has already been alluded to. He took 
his seat beside a lonely woman in what is called a first-class car,and once more, as he 
found himself so comfortable there, he reflected, as he had done at breakfast, that the 
public in this country had found out very nearly what it wanted, and was quite sure 
in the long run to obtain it. He did not take his seat where there was anempty seat 
beside him, because he was haunted with the terror that some bummer would come 
along and cry out, enthusiastically, ** Why, Tangier, are you here?” and would sit 
down by him to entertain and to be entertained for seventy miles. 

Yes, Mr. Tangier, you are very skillful, but all the same this world is a world of 
give and take, and you have vour part to bear in it. 

So soon as Mr. ‘Tangier had read, from the first page to the eighth, and from the 
the eighth back to the first, his copy of the /¢s—which was the newspaper he bought, 
simply because he never saw it when he was at home—the woman by whom he sat, 
whom he had selected as his barrier against conversation, herself addressed him. He 
was caught in his own trap, but that was not the figure which occurred to him. He 
said to himself that it was like the ass speaking to Balaam, only in a topsy-turvy of 
his Scripture, the poor man felt as if he was the ass. ‘**Can you tell me,” said the 
woman, in a dialect which showed that she was born in Germany, ‘can you tell 
me if this car will go through to Milwaukee. or where shall I have to change?” 

Milwaukee! 

It was more than a thousand miles away, if Mr. Tangier understood the geography 
of his country at all, and here was this poor woman who was to ride day and night 
till she came there. 

And so the law of give and take asserted itself, and our friend who just now want- 
ed to be alone, and had tried to separate himself from his kind, forgot such wants in 
his curiosity to know why this forlorn woman was going to a place she knew nothing 
about, in a train of which she knew nothing. Before he knew it, he was the ques- 
tioner and she was answering. Gradually there unfolded all the romance about the 
sick husband, and the little ones left behind at their grandfather’s in Nova Scotia; and 
then it proved, for the first time, that those two excellent little children who had met 
Mr. Tangier’s approval already, because they sat so quietly on the seat in front of 
him, turning over the picture-books with which they were provided, belonged to the 
lone woman’s caravan. She was leading them across this desert because the father 
had typhoid fever in Milwaukee and she must go and nurse him. 

So was it that when the lightning express drew up for the first time at Went- 
worth, where Mr. Tangier was to leave it after his seventy miles run, he 
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had his hands full of telegrams to this man, and that, and another, by whose 
various offices he thought he could make her transfer simpler when she arrived at 
Milwaukee. He was _ not satisfied until he had provided her and the children with 
some extra refinements for the luncheons, which, as he foresaw, they would have to 
devour before their thousand miles ride was over. 

The lightning train went on its way, and now he was left to inquire where he 
was, and what was to come next in the comparative loneliness of Wentworth 
junction. 

There were the various buggies, carryalls, and old-fashioned stage coaches which 
were to be expected at such a place, but to none of them did he belong, as he knew, 
and none of them belonged to him. He placed himself in a favorable position to see 
and to be seen, and was accosted, as he expected, after a minute, by an overgrown 
boy who showed him a card, on which his own name was written, and said, with 
some hesitation, ‘*‘ Be you this man?” Mr. Tangier said he was, and the boy signi- 
fied, by a gesture, that he was the person who was to take him to his new home. 
Mr. Tangier had sent on by express the trunk, which held his books and the most 
of those earthly possessions with which he was to solace himself at Tenterdon, so that 
a light carpet-bag made the sum of his impediments now. He was able, without de- 
lay, to join his guide in the carriage provided. Here, again, he found a woman sit- 
ting; this time a young woman. She explained, briefly enough, that she was the 
niece of Mrs. Fairbanks, at whose house our friend had taken his quarters. It would 
appear that she had come over with the overgrown boy, for the purpose of supplying 
any brains which might be needed in the enterprise, and from a certain fear that he 
had not at command any over-provision of intelligence. As it happened, her service 
had not been needed, but Mr. Tangier knew enough of the exigencies of such an oc- 
casion to know that she had not been wrong in thinking that such exigencies might 
arise. 

The country from Wentworth to Tenterdon is not, in itself, singularly picturesque. 
But the wind was in the southwest, the trees were just beginning to grow green, the 
earlicr. wild cherries were just going out of blossom, the earlier peach trees in an oc- 
casional farmer’s orchard were just in their glory, a few straggling apple blossoms were 
showing their color, there was no dust in the road, and to poor Mr. Tangier the 
whole was heaven. He did not care to talk ; he did not care to listen. He did not 
object to talk, and he did not object to listen. His companion was in much the same 
mood, apparently. She was probably a good deal more afraid of him than he was 
of her. Sometimes he asked a question about a bridge, or a pond, or a mill, and 
then she gave, sensibly enough, a bit of local history. Her voice had been spoiled 
in some public school, as far as a public school can spoil a voice, so that she talked 
on a strained, high, and generally unnatural key note. But Mr. Tangier knew men 
and women enough not to be surprised at this. | Indeed, in the luxury of freedom, 
leaving his prison cell now for the first time in eleven months, he would have talked 
good-naturedly to a chimpanzee, or to a gorilla, or, with equal good nature, he would 
have let the chimpanzee or the gorilla alone. 

The house proved to be a comfortable old palace, of the days when some sort of 
business was profitable in Tenterdon which is not profitable now. Privateering, 
perhaps, or the East Indian trade, or the Northwestern trade—gazen sabe? as our 
Spanish friends say, and why should Mr. Tangier care? Enough that in those pros- 
perous days some prosperous year had been made cheerful for Tenterdon, as the 
King Log or King Stork of the town. in that day, bade men cut pines and oaks on the 
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Lebanon of the neighborhood, rough-hew them to their will, and build for him this 
comfortable home of six square rooms on each floor, with two or three more in an 
ell,” and bade them make the whole to be three stories high. ‘* Twenty-four 
large rooms you see, Mr. Tangier,” said the rather pensive Mrs. Fairbanks, who 
was to be the hostess of our friend, as she showed him to his own apartments, 
‘ besides the entry rooms. as we call them.” The pensive air intimated, what Mrs. 
Fairbanks did not say, that the old Satrap who built the house had added at least 
ten rooms for the single purpose of making trouble for her. But she didnot yet know 
Mr. Tangier well enough to launch on that broad subject—the difficulty of dusting 
these various rooms in summer, and keeping them in order. For him, he hardly 
listened. ‘There was a large room for him to ‘‘ sit and write in,” as she said. There 
was one equally large for him to sleep in. His trunk, with the essentials of his es- 
tate, real and personal, arrived before dinner time, and Mr. Tangier had soon made 
those personal arrangements of the rooms by which he knew that he should be com- 
fortable in this new castle. 

For the afternoon of the day of his arrival—yes, and for most of the next day—the 
poor man had no wish to do athing. He roused himself up to write Mr. Heeren a 
note about something which he had forgotten. Then, as soon as the mail-driver had 
passed, carrying the few letters of the office to Knox, which was the distributing of- 
fice, Mr. Tangier remembered something much more important which had been 
forgotten. But these were only little gusts on the surface of the still sea of his day. 
The old Satrap who had built the castle had made no piazzas to it. But Mr. Tangier 
had discovered a lee side to it, which had evidently been discovered by other ex- 
plorers. For in this lee side of the old house was an iron staple driven, and not far 
away was a post driven, and, so soon as Rachel Fairbanks saw that Mr. Tangier had 
discovered it, she produced a Mexican hammock, which proved to fit the distance 
between the post and the staple. And to this hammock Mr. Tangier betook himself. 
On the ground under him there lay the PAzladelphia American, the London Week- 
ly Times and the last Revie de Deux Mondes. And, even to himself, Mr. Tan- 
gier pretended he was reading. But when that night the Recording Angel posted in 
the Reading Ledger the amount which Mr. Tangier had really read that day—lo! 
it was not so much as Jean Campbell had read in ‘*Deestrict Number 10 School- 
house” hard by. Now Jean Campbell was only five years old, and was by no means 
sure of all her letters. 

No. Poor Mr. Tangier still felt as he felt that evening after drawing Mr. Grace’s 
will. He felt a good deal as a bloom of iron feels after it has been pounded on the 
top, and pounded on the bottom, by a hammer weighing five hundred thousand mill- 
ion tons—and then has been pounded on the right side and pounded on the left— 
and then has had each corner turned up skillfully by the ingenious workman, so that 
it may be finished off by being pounded four times more. 

But youth, and time, and the hour, and sunlight, and a southwest wind, and the 
good God who manages all these, in his love of men, will bring all things round if 
one will wait. And so it happened that, on the evening of his second day in Ten- 
terdon—thanks also to good coffee and a good omelet and a good steak at breakfast, 
thanks to good roast mutton and a good apple pudding at dinner, thanks to a brisk 
horseback ride in the afternoon, thanks to a tea, made up of a dozen achievements 
of Mrs. Fairbanks and of Rachel Fairbanks, for which no language known to Mr. 
Tangier had names—thanks to all these—as he sat on the stoop of the castle, just as 
the sun went down, Mr. Tangier began to remember his duties to mankind, 
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He had not yet gone near to his kind correspondent, Mrs. Dunster, who had 
opened for him the gates of this paradise of rest. And she, sainted woman, had not 
come near him. ; 

But he knew where she lived. The house had been pointed out to him by Rachel, 
as they came from the station. 

So Mr. Tangier determined that he would make his duty call, and express his 
thanks in the long twilight; and he sauntered along the pretty village street, and 
turned up the avenue, not too carefully tended, to her house. Just as he came to 
the door, Mrs. Dunster herself appeared, dressed for a walk, but she offered 
at once to turn back with him. On the instant, he felt that he should not have rec- 
ognized her, but she knew him without difficulty. The truth probably was that she 
had been expecting him all day. 

He declined her invitation to return, and said he would walk with her wherever 
she was going. 


> 


But she urged her proposal. ‘+ Indeed, it is of no sort of consequence,” she said. 
g 1 


‘¢T was only going to our week-day meeting.” 

**And why should not I go to the week-day meeting?” said he, laughing. ‘+ Or 
is it one of those mysterious * mothers’ meetings’ which excite men to such frenzies 
of curiosity because they are not permitted to attend?” 

Mrs. Dunster had recovered herself by this time, and had sense enough to be 
ashamed of what she had said before. She mended it now as well as she could. 

‘*There is every reason why you should go, only, to be frank with you, young 
men do not generally show much enthusiasm about attending prayer-mectings.” 

Mr. Tangier, just turning thirty, was not above the delicate flattery which classed 
him with young men. — Perhaps he would have gone to the conference meeting sim- 
ply from courtesy to Mrs. Dunster, who was his hostess in Tenterdon. Perhaps it 
would have been so. What is certain is that he determined at that moment to go, 
He was with these people for a month; he would enter into their life, and live as 
they live. This was the social institution provided for the occasion, and it should 
be his as well as theirs. 

He did not pretend that he was in the habit ofattending such meetings. He knew 
perfectly well that he heard the minister, every Sunday, make appointments for 
them, and that such appointments never stirred a fiber of his memory or took three 
words on the white paper of his tickler. 

It was a pleasant walk to the vestry of the pretty little meeting-house. They loi- 
tered as they went. It was clear enough that there was no enthusiastic rush in the 
neighborhood of attendants thronging to the meeting. A boy, a little inefficient, was 
lighting some kerosene lamps which smoked, and which were, indeed, but a poor 
substitute for the splendor of the evening glow outside. There were but one or two 
people inthe room. Mrs. Dunster introduced her companion to them, and they 
sat talking of trifles while a few more dropped in. At last, the wheels of a wagon 
were heard rattling without, and, in a moment, Mr. Burdett, the minister who was 
to conduct the meeting, appeared. In a few minutes more, he took his place at the 


reading-desk, asked God’s blessing and proposed a hymn. Mrs. Dunster played the 
tune at a wretched, wheezing, little melodeon, and the people all sang, timidly at 
first, but with more spirit as they went on. Then he gave out another hymn, and 
another, and the singing was better with each hymn. Mr. Tangier himself had a 
good enough baritone voice, a good ear, and sang correctly. Mr. Burdett had a sin- 
gularly rich and clear tenor. Women generally sing better than men, at such places, 
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and, as each hymn was finished, they all passed to another with more spirit and 
more. 

Then Mr. Burdett read two or three Psalms and a passage from the Gospel, sym- 
pathetically, and as if he loved it, and then led them all in prayer, simple, natural 
andtrue. He sat a moment with his head resting on his hand; and then, in the 
same simple way, as if he were in his own home talking to his wife and children of 
something which had interested him, spoke of the hopeful feeling which bubbled 
out from the words he had read ; and drew the analogy between this feeling and the 
sense of joy which he had felt as he drove across, in the sunset, from his own home. 
It seemed that this home was at Warner, some five miles away. He spoke perhaps 
tour or five minutes, not as if he were forced to, but as if he wanted to. Then he sat 
still. Every one sat still. Mr. Tangier was so unused to conference meetings that he 
did not know but people were expected to sit still. For his own part, he had been 
sitting still all day, and he would be glad to sit still all night. 

But this was not the plan. After a minute or two of serene silence, Mr. Burdett 
rose and said, ** Brother Beecham, will you lead in prayer?” 

Brother Beecham rose, and offered what he would have called a prayer. But to 
Mr. Tangier it seemed as if there was but little heart in the words, as if he had him- 
self heard them before, as if Brother Beecham had committed them to memory to 
use when he was asked to. Ina word, poor Mr. Tangier was conscious that he 
was not praying, but criticising, and he was very glad when Mr. Beecham sat 
down. Then Mr. Burdett read another hymn, and they sang; he gave another, 
and they sang it better. Then, to Mr. Tangier’s surprise, Mr. Beecham rose and 
delivered quite an address. It had nothing to do with hopefulness—it was rather in 
a vein of despondency, with a tone of wrath. It was devoted, first, to abusing the 
people of the village who had not come to the conference, and then to abusing those 
who didcome. For Mr. Beecham said that if those who came would speak, and 
make the meetings interes¢ing—and he put the accent on the second e, as if that had 
something to do with it—the others would attend. For his part, he did not wonder 
that they stayed away. 

Mr. Tangier had not had the slightest idea of joining in the conversation of the 
evening. He was a stranger, and it had not occurred to him that any man or woman 
was to talk, asa duty. But he did net mean to have the people round him abused. 
And so he said, very frankly, and simply, that, for his own part, he had particularly 
enjoyed the silence ; that he thought there was far too much talking in the world, of 
the machine kind; and that, especially in matters of religion, the less that was said 
of that sort the better. ‘+ I suppose we come here,” said he very quietly, ‘* to listen 
to God, and to know what he may have to say to us. Surely our friends, the 
Quakers, are right in thinking that we may hear him better when there is no other 
talking.” 

Mr. Tangier did not mean to say anything. But he was wholly used to address- 
ing assemblies much larger than Mr. Burdett’s conference meeting, and he felt only 
more at ease the moment he was on his feet. As soon as he sat down, a lady 
behind him, with a rich, full contralto voice, began to sing, 


“Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing,” 


and after this, whether Mr. Burdett wished it or not, he had to dismiss the little as- 


sembly. 
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Mr. Tangier and Mrs. Dunster hada word with him. He then released his horse, 
mounted his wagon and drove to his home, and they walked slowly to hers. 


CHAPTER V. 


As they came to the house a wagon drove up behind them, and a hearty voice sa- 
luted them. It proved that the speaker was the doctor of the neighborhood, Dr. 
Tillinghast. He jumped from the carriage, evidently confident that the horse would 
stand, and joined the other two. 

‘¢ Ts this Mr. Tangier,” he said, with the cordiality of a gentleman accustomed to 
meet all sorts and conditions of men. ‘‘ I have just been calling on you at our good 
friend’s, Mrs. Fairbanks’s; Miss Rachel told me that I should find you here, so you 
must regard this as my call of hospitality. I come to offer you our all—our meadows, 
our hills, our prospects, our wild flowers, our distant beaches, and our neighboring 
river, with all the gaieties of Tenterdon society.” 

Mr. Tangier thanked him, in the same hearty way, and said that Mrs. Dunster 
had already told him that he was entitled to the freedom of the village. He also 
spoke of the pleasant talk he had had with this Mr. Burdett, whom he had found at 
the church. 

*¢ At the church,” said the doctor, with the slightest change in tone, ‘‘ that is loyal 
in you, indeed. Frankly, Mr. Tangier, I divide our summer visitors into two classes: 
First, those who range themselves on the side of order. Next, those who range 
themselves nowhere, and thus belong, of necessity, to the party of disorder.” 

Tangier laughed. ‘* You remember,” said he, ‘* what Byron makes the devil 
say : 

“* He who bows not to God, has bowed to me.” 


The doctor smiled his approval. ‘‘ It is very good gospel,” said he, ‘* whether it 
come from Byron, or the devil, or from both. Do not think that I am too serious 
about it. Of course, when people come here to play, they come to play. ‘I under- 
stand that very well. But here are Mrs. Dunster and I, and Rachel Fairbanks, and 
Jane Campbell yonder, and five hundred other children of God, who are here all the 
time. I can assure you that we watch pretty closely the manners and customs of 
the polished people who come to us from the scenes of high civilization. Your 
friend Mrs. Fairbanks would call them ‘ the boarders.’ She divides the world into 
two classes: the people of Tenterdon, and ‘the boarders.’ When I first heard her 
I thought only of the ‘ Pirate’s Own Book,’ with which I was familiar, and the 
thrilling cry of the sea fights, ‘ boarders to repel boarders.’ But if you are skillful 
in dime literature, you know that there are good ruffians as well as bad ruffians, 
just as there are good giants and bad giants in the fairy tales. So there are good 
boarders, like those ‘who come to Tenterdon for the summer, and bad boarders, like 
those in the ‘ Pirate’s Own Book.’” 

By this time they were all seated on Mrs. Dunster’s deep piazza. Somebody had 


brought out two or three rugs, there was a moon, a quarter old, inthe sky, andthere | 
was no temptation to goin. After a little talk, Mr. Tangier recalled the doctor to | 


this matter of the social order of such a scattered town, as it was affected by the an- 
nual inroad, for three or four months, of people who had nothing to do but to amuse 
themselves. 
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‘To tell you the truth,” said he, ** I have thought of this, this evening, quite as 
much as I thought of the Scripture lesson. I had around me one of the social in- 
stitutions of Tenterdon. For the greatest of all possible subjects, for the one subject, 
indeed, which, rightly presented, interests everybody, there were nineteen people 
assembled, on a pleasant evening, with a man of genius to talk to them, and with 
every association of the very best memories in their lives to bring them together. 
Of these nineteen people, well, I should say a dozen had passed that grand climac- 
teric which Dr. Jackson says is the prime of life—namely, sixty-three years, or there- 
abouts. Ofthe rest, two or three were boys and girls, who had come because the old 
people could not be trusted alone with the horses. So far as the meeting showed 
any social habit among the people of Tenterdon, it could not be considered as en- 
couraging. Now tell me what other social institutions are here, summer or winter, 
which bring these people together in larger places or which show any heartier desire 
to know each other, to live in a common life, and to make these here the best possi- 
ble of homes.” 

Thus challenged, the doctor and Mrs. Dunster reviewed with some little care the 
history of the last year in Tenterdon. They told how many sleigh-rides had been 
arranged in winter, by which the young people went across to Wors-neck and had a 
dance there together. They told of the political caucus in the fall, when Gen. Logan 
spoke to the whole country. They told of the cattle-show in the autumn, and 
this seemed to be, on the whole, the great social event of the year. Rather to 
Mr. Tangier’s surprise, for his memories were of a different region and another form 
of social life, there was, really, no reference to those friendly visitings in which 
twenty or thirty people should come together to spend an evening, with the single 
exception of the monthly meeting of the ladies’ missionary society which Mrs. Dun- 
ster described with a good deal of spirit and humor. 

There was a little lull after this somewhat scant programme. Then Mr. Tangier 
said, ‘*Seriously, are these all the possibilities? When one remembers that as few 
people as these, when they gathered together at New Haven, had force enough 
to build up a commonwealth, to make its laws and so adjust its institutions that 
everything has worked well there for two hundred and fifty years, one feels as if 
five hundred people here might have better social institutions than these.” 

Dr. Tillinghast took him up with the same seriousness. ‘* Yes,” he said, * all 
things are possible where there is a leader. Where will you be Sunday afternoon? 
If you don’t dislike a pleasant drive across the country, I will clear my docket in the 
morning and in the afternoon I will take you across to Winthrop, and you shall hear 
their music there. There you shall see what grows up on good ground, when there 
has been good planting and good ploughing for half a century.” 

Sunday was fine, and the two started together ; two men who had just passed the 
flush of early manhood. Each, in his own place, was now beginning to feel that he 
had duties to society. They talked of everything as they rode, and they enjoyed 
everything. Most of all they enjoyed each other. The eight miles seemed only too 
short as they drove into Winthrop, which proved to be a little town, dedicated to the 
manufacture of shoes, with rather a crude look of freshness in the great shops, scat- 
tered among the old houses of the days when farming still paid in that region. 

‘*Mr. Dunlap lets me use his horse-shed,” said Tillinghast, and they drove into 
one of a long series of sheds which the piety of former times had arranged for the 
horses of Sunday worshipers. Having cared for their beast, they walked across to- 
gether to the town-hall, a new, unhandsome, brick building, spacious and convenient, 
to which the people of the village were already thronging. 
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Here they found perhaps a hundred and fifty people, chatting among the chairs 
and settees. Ina minute there came in upon the large platform the members of a 
large orchestra, with their instruments. In all, there were thirty-two pieces, and Mr, 
Tangier saw, a little to his surprise, that the different performers arranged them- 
selves, and adjusted their instruments, with quite the artistic knowledge of the posi- 
tion, and consciousness of their own ability, which he might have expected had he 
seen Thomas’s orchestra in New York. At once the assembly was seated and all 
conversation stopped. Ina moment the leader of the orchestra tapped with his rod, 
a few strains were played upon one instrument, and then the whole assembly arose 


and sung asa choral : 
“A mighty fortress is our God,” 


led by the director whose superb orchestra rendered the tune. 

Dr. Tillinghast had, with a good deal of skill, refrained from telling Mr. Tangier 
just what they were to see and hear. The satisfaction of the afternoon, therefore, 
had to him all the elements of surprise. For two hours an orchestra, such as he had 
seldom heard, rendered with dignity and feeling some of the best music of the noblest 
composers. A modest little programme in his hand told him who these masters 
were, when, as sometimes happened, he did not know. At the end of the service, 
and a majestic service it was, the conductor turned once more to the congregation, 
which roseagain and sang a parting hymn as they had sung before. Some of the 
people went out, some stayed to chat with each other. Dr. Tillinghast and Mr. 
Tangier found their wagon and rode home. 
said the doctor. ** More than fifty years ago the mu- 


*¢ That is what is possible,” 
sical society of this village was gathered and incorporated. That has probably helped 
in building up the taste of this town. But in our generation one modest man who knows 
the power of music has organized this grand orchestra. Nobody pays them, no- 
body pays him, except the good God. And I think he gives them satisfaction enough 
by way of present recompense. This man was the leader whom you saw. _ If he 
had not been too modest you would have heard one of hisown compositions. I dare 
say you have heard them in New York or in Cincinnati. I wanted you to see this, 
so soon as you asked what was possible in a community of five hundred people.” 


NOTE.—I have here attempted to describe the interesting musical service which is carried on every Sunday 
afternoon in the town of Stoughton, in Norfolk country, in Massachusetts. My purpose would not have been 
advanced, in the least, had | merely presented an imaginary picture. I have but described, in this chapter, as 
well as I can, the majestic musical service which the people of this town render, once a week, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Edward Jones. E. E. H. 

To be continued. 


From a copy of the astern Star, Travellers’ Rest Association. At present 
published at Grahamstown, we observe it is proposed that residents who are 
that South Africa is being forced to fol- ‘+ worried and sometimes terrified by the 
low the example of older countries, and visits of tramps, and forced into giving 
form organizations to deal with the ever alms which are often misapplied and 
present condition-of-the-people question. abused,” shall give tickets entitling the 
Miss Lardner Burke, an old charity work- recipient to a ‘* square meal,” bed, and 
er in London, has become Hon. Sec. of a_ breakfast. 
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A NEW SERVICE FOR THE INDIAN. 


BY ANNA LAURENS DAWES. 


Ar the recent Indian conference at 
Mohonk, a new phase of Indian need 
was clearly brought out. A desperate 
strait of a fresh kind is upon him, and 
with it comes a new opportunity for those 
who would befriend him. It is a defi- 
nite, practical service that is asked, of a 
kind likely to commend itself to the most 
hardheaded. Neither sentiment nor rhet- 
oric enters into it, but the appeal is to 
philanthropy in its widest sense. It has 
been well said that the Indian question 
is passing out of the stage of race ques- 
tions into that further condition where 
special care and peculiar wrongs appear. 
When the revival of interest in the red 
man awoke, a half dozen years ago, it 
was enforced by the wrongs of a tribe, 
and the needs of the Poncas stirred the 
country. In that condition of things, ap- 
pealing to the sense of justice and mercy 
strong in every man, the Nation suddenly 
discovered its tyrannical attitude towards 
arace, and the history of our dealings 
with the Indian since that time is the re- 
sult of the gradual awakening of the 
country to our injustice and its possible 
remedy. 
at least a part of the Nation, and the next 
step is before us, viz.: the righting of in- 
dividual wrongs. 

The National question is by no means 
settled, but it ison the high road thither, 
and while no jot or tittle of effort towards 
its solution may be abated, the time has 
come when diflerent kinds of work re- 
quiring different workers may be taken up. 

Some of the most dreadful tales of suf- 
fering that come to us on every hand 
from the Indian country are, to-day, legal 
questions, pure and simple. The wrongs 
of the red man are no longer confined to 


Both are conceded to-day, by 


(13) 


governmental carelessness and cruelty, 
but a worse class of difficulties are entrap- 
ping him—those legal toils, in which 
his unwary feet are entangled almost 
without his knowledge, and always with- 
out his comprehension, but which are 
shortly beyond remedy. In every corner 
of the earth, where any right in land or 
law is granted to the simple child of the 
forest and the plain, a white man stands 
ready to snatch it from him by some le- 
Over 
and over again this has been done, and 
too late the poor Indian wakes up to find 
himself despoiled of all his newly-pos- 
sessed birthright. Land and citizenship 
will do him little good, unless he has also 
the helping hand of wiser brains and 
To- 


day, he needs legal assistance quite as 


gal process that cannot be gainsaid. 


shrewder knowledge than his own. 


much as he needs governmental interfer- 
ence. Who will give it to him? 

In California, the Mission Indians are 
being rapidly driven off lands, confess- 
edly their own, because they have neith- 
er knowledge nor skill to defend their 
titles. A few of the more flagrant in- 
stances have, indeed, been brought into 
court, but in one prominent case the first 
lawyer employed suddenly left it, in the 
middle of the suit, and is thought to have 
turned his coat and to be in the employ of 
the syndicates whom he was engaged to 
prosecute. His successor, if able and will- 
ing, is still young and inexperienced, and 
long acquaintance with both the legitimate 
and the un-legitimate intricacies of law and 
equity are necessary to him who would 
carry on these cases successfully. A 
more fundamental difficulty is found in 
the phrase ‘‘ in the employ” of the syn- 
dicates. 
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The Indian has no money ; the govern- 
ment cannot and sometimes will not fur- 
nish any funds to prosecute these suits, and 
lawyers cannot be employed for nothing. 
To partially meet this ditticulty, benevo- 
lent men and women have subscribed to 
a fund to fight the battle of this tribe. 
But these are not the only red men op- 
pressed by the hand of the law itself. 
On the Round Valley reservation are 
Indians who might vote if they could find 
counsel to plead their cause, for the hasty 
decision of a local judge has given them 
the status of full-fledged citizens of the 
United States in the eyes of the law. 
They cannot seize their rights, however, 
and no man is at hand to make the claim 
in their behalf. In Wisconsin, the red 
man is already in possession of allotments, 
or would be, if these possessions had not 
been bought, cheated and stolen away 
from him by due process of law. It is 
from this state that we hear the story of 
Blackbird’s wife--a well-educated Indian 
woman, whose valuable allotment was a 
sort of Naboth’s Vineyard toa certain land 
syndicate. Watching their chance, they 
waited, as did the Jewish king, for death 
to come to their aid; and when one day 
a woman died of nearly the same name 
as Mrs. Blackbird, they knew their time 
had come. The dead woman was also a 
land-holder, but her property was poor 
and absolutely valueless, so that it was an 
easy matter to buy it from the heirs. 
Who knew or cared to discover that the 
deed conveying this land described the 
land of Mrs. Blackbird? The slight dif- 
ference in the names made the fraud easy, 
and Blackbird’s wife found the ground 
taken out from under her feet in a most 
literal sense. But she had no money, 
and no longer any property, and lawsuits 
are expensive. The Indians of Leech 
Lake reservation were only saved from 
starving to death last year by appeals to 


charity. But there was due to those In- 


dians, at that time, $128,000, the arrears 
of an annuity of $28,000 a year, damages 
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awarded them in consideration of the cor 
farms lost by flooding when the United’ dil 
States built dams across the upper Mis. - ho 
sissippi. Not one penny of this money! sel 
was ever paid—a state of things impossi- | ; Inc 
ble for a moment, if a good lawyer had e tail 
stood behind this wretched tribe. Ina’ of. 
recent official report, the agent of the) ou 
Hoopa Valley Indians makes this state. or 
ment: ‘¢ At various times during the past cas 


year, investigation has been made of 
claims presented by citizens of this section ~ 
of the country for compensation for dam- 
ages and depredations alleged to have 
been committed by Indians. These in- 
vestigations were made under such disad- 
vantages as to be very unsatisfactory, and, 
in my opinion, of little value. * * * I” 
wasaccordingly obliged, in every instance, 
to form my conclusions and make my 
recommendations from what may have 
been a mere plausible presentation of 
proof on the part of the claimant, and 
upon testimony and an ex parte hearing 
that did not exhibit any countervailing 





evidence.” These things should not be. a two 


Nor are they isolated instances. Rail- 
roads are entering the reservations at 
more than one point; coal-fields have 
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been discovered in their hills; cattle com- — C 
panies are fencing their fields— fertile) wh 
sources of lawsuits, all of them, and too of ci 
rich in possibilities of fraud, under the the 
name and protection of law, to be viewed 7 usa 
without disquiet by the friends of the alre: 
Indian. retir 
The need is now pressing for egal as- | ness 
séstance for this poor people. As _ has 
been said, it has been met, to some ex- 
tent, by charitable individuals; the In- J 
dian Rights Association and the Mohonk BT: 
Conference are considering it, but the § urer: 
employment of good lawyers means much | men 
money, and poor ones will not answer, $35, 
since they must everywhere meet the § sand 
best talent procurable. Unfortunately, | The 
it is easier to raise enthusiasm than mon- — squa 
ey for the Indian, and unless something § story 
is done soon the oppression will go on in — wher 
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constantly increasing quantity. In this drawn from the active practice of the law 
dilemma where can we appeal with more to enjoy well-earned leisure; men of 
hope of success than to lawyers them- wealth, whose legal education has been 
selves? Why will not the Bar take up the put to little use as yet, because neither 
Indian cause ? The legal profession con- necessity nor ambition demanded it. Will 
tains a large proportion of the best blood not our lawyers of leisure offer their ser- 
of the Nation. It is behind noclass of vices to the Indian? Surely no such use 
our people in its interest in philanthropy of leisure could be found. It seems 
or its public spirit. In the nature of the scarcely necessary to plead this cause. 
case, injustice stirs the soul of a lawyer The opportunity is there. Is it not great 
quicker and stronger than it does his fel- enough to attract any man? Such service 
low. Why will not the lawyers of the has been freely given in the past. Not 
country, those who are most able and the least of the laurels worn by John 
most prominent even, take up these cases Quincy Adams were won in his eloquent 
and prosecute them for the defenseless In- defense of the slaves in the Amestbad 
dian, without charge for their services? case, where he volunteered his services 
The appeal is a bold one, but it would to defend those persecuted and outraged 
weaken it to suggest the personal sat- negroes, re-appearing at the Bar after 
isfaction and the public good that would some years. 
result from sucha service on the part of There are plenty of agencies through 
some of our great lawyers. The world which the Bar of the country can make 
itself would be better for such an exam-_ itself felt in the Indian cause, if its mem- 
ple of patriotism and public service and bers will but seek them. The Indian 
benevolence. These men are busy men, Rights Association, 1316 Filbert street, 
but all might prosecute a single case, or Philadelphia, will find methods to bring 
two or three cases, with little or no sac- lawyer and client together, if only the 
rifice ; and they could well aflord, for the lawyer will offer his services. There is 
sake of their own manhood, to make the no prominent supporter of the Indian 
sacrifice, if it should be one. cause who will not gladly tell these gen- 
On the other hand, we have a class to tlemen of plenty of chances to fight rank 
whom this appeal comes with the force injustice, that will give them keener pleas- 
of command rather than entreaty ; and, in ure than any dilettant occupation, if they 
the strong words of duty, we have among will but try it. The appeal is directly to 
us a large class of able lawyers who are the Bar, the active men and the men of 
already men of leisure—men who have leisure, who so well and finely support the 
retired from the Bench and Bar in the full- legal profession in the United States. 
ness of their prime ; men who have with- Will they not respond ? 


Tue Warner Brothers, large manufact- cost. ‘The second story will contain a 
urers in Bridgeport, Conn., have com- large reading-room and library, conversa- 
menced the erection of a building to cost tion-room, music-room, bath-room, and 
$35,000, for the free use of the one thou- lavatory. The third story will contain a 
sand girls employed in their factory. large hall seating six hundred, a small 
The building will be about seventy feet hall seating one hundred and fifty, and 
square and three stories high. The first class rooms, where evening classes in 
story will be devoted to a restaurant, singing, drawing, book-keeping, fancy 
where good meals will be furnished at needlework, etc., will be taught. 
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WAITING. wh 
wh 
BY M. E. BROWN. © Ev 
po 
Tue Arabian Nights tells us of three often kindly sent her meals, when she has ma 
princes, who traveled far and wide in had no work. Such assistance has been (ra 
search of the greatest rarity on earth. of course very precarious, and now she is __ ly : 
One secured an enchanted carpet. The no longer strong enough to work. the 
second purchased an apple, the smell of When 'the nurse gained her confidence, hay 
which was a sovereign balm for all dis- she confessed ‘* she was sometimes hun. eac 
eases. The third obtained an ivory tube, gry, though a little would put her above fin 
through which one could see anything and want.” When pressed to mention some ly, 
everything. I should very much like definite amount, she said ‘+ that twenty-7 chi 
some of the favored men and women of five cents a week, in addition to her La 
the present day, who have every comfort twenty-five cents, would afford abun ba 
and luxury, and indeed every wish grati- dance.” fe wil 
fied, to look through such a tube and see When asked how she cooked, she! litt 
some one of whom I first heard, and pointed to a tiny tailor stove on a stand in wa 
since then have seen with my own eyes. the corner. When asked if she did not) bet 
In one of the cross streets connecting sufler from cold (as the roof, sloping} o’c 
with the Bowery, any passer-by may see down on one side of her bed, seemed lig! 
from 6 A. M. till 6 P. M., in an attic anything but tight and sound, and, on the is 
dormer-window, a little old woman seat- contrary, full of air holes), she confessed’ WI 
ed in a high-backed old-fashioned chair. she did. She quickly added, however, tw 
Let us enter her room, and hear her ++ You know I suffer from salt rheum, and) sai 
story. She is seventy-seven years of age, when I feel I can’t stand the cold any) fait 
quite alone in the world, and so deaf it is longer I give myself a good rub, and then) Lo 
extremely difficult to communicate with I feel warmer.” Surely quite a new ver-) onl 
her. Once she must have been comforta- sion of the curse being turned into a/_ one 
bly off, but was deprived of her support blessing. Fortunately God’s eye (as the)» adc 


by fraud, and she has certain papers in her 
possession showing such to have been the 
case. Until three years ago she hada small 
income from some estate, when it sud- 
denly stopped. She now subsists (one 
cannot call it living) on twenty-five cents 
a week, as she told the kind district nurse 
who found her during some of her visits 
to the poor of the neighborhood. 

She has a life interest in her little attic 
room. Having twice saved the house 
from fire, during her residence of thirty 
years, the landlord added a codicil to his 
will, securing the use of the small room 
to her during her life-time. Since her 
income stopped, she has done a little 
scrubbing, and her poor neighbors have 







call the sun), sometimes looks 
into the room, and brings with it some 
rays of warmth and cheer. She says the 
Lord has answered all her prayers, and 
especially one about her granddaughter. 
This person was insane, and, having no 
one to care for her, the old woman pray- 
ed she might live until after her death, so 
as to watch over her. 

To quote her own words, she says she | 
has had so many different kinds of sick- 


Swedes 





nesses. A while ago she had the dropsy, ie 

and that got well; thena sore on her arm, iy plet 
and that healed up, and everything she} pro 
has seems to get better. All this seems/7_ this 
a real cause of regret to her, for, as she L 
says, she is trying to wait patiently, and) ont 
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all she wants now is just to have the dear 
Lord take her home, to that blessed world 
where her loved ones have gone, and 
where poverty and want are unknown. 
Every night when she lies down on her 
poor bed, the coverings of which are 
made of small bits of cloth sewed together 
(rags given by a tailor) , though not exact- 
ly after the fashion of the crazy-quilts of 
the present day, she says to herself, **per- 
haps he will take me to-night,” and, as 
each morning returns, she is surprised to 
find herself still in the same place. Sure- 
ly, when the Lord does take her, the 
change will be akin to the translation of 
Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom. The high- 
backed chair with its claw feet, in the 
window, in which she sits all day, and a 
little miniature of herself, taken when she 
was young, both show she has really seen 
better days. She goes to bed at six 
o’clock, and so of course she needs no 
light—quite an important item when one 
is living on twenty-five cents a week. 
When the visitor assured her the extra 
twenty-five cents should be provided, she 
said, as if showing that sometimes her 
faith needs strengthening, ‘* You help the 
Lord to remember me, won’t you, for the 
only prayer he has not answered is the 
one to take me home, andsometimes,” she 
added, ** I grow very tired.” Her friend, 
willing to know all about her, asked her 
one day, when she spoke of her desire to 
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die, if she knew of any one who would 
attend to her burial. ‘* No,” she replied, 
*¢as long as my soul is only all right, it 
don’t make any difference what becomes 
of my poor body, even if the city has it.” 
The brave old lady has an interest in a 
grave at Greenwood, where her husband 
and one or two other members of her 
family are buried. She mentioned the 
fact one day, saying, ** They will not open 
it for me under seven dollars, and who 
would ever even think of spending seven 
dollars on me!” 

Once when asked if she went to church, 
she said, it would be no use for her to 
go, for the service would only be a panto- 
mine to account her deaf- 
ness. 

One day a sudden and distressing idea 
seemed to strike her, and she said to 
her kind visitor, ‘* What would become 
of me if you were to marry? for your 
visits are such a comfort to me, and you 
are the only friend I have in the world.” 

This is the plain, unvarnished story of 
I can 


her on of 


one lonely life in our great city. 
certify that it is not ** dressed up.” 

Would it not be well for those who are 
leading selfish, self-absorbed lives, to 
search for such cases, since the Master, 
who said ** it is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” has told us that ‘‘ we have 
the poor always with us, and whensoever 
we will we may do them good.” 








TEN MONTHS’ WORK IN NEW HAVEN, CONN., FOR THE INDIANS. 


BY HELEN 


THE men and women of the United 
States are becoming so familiar with the 
work of the Women’s Indian Association, 
as a whole, that a brief history of its com- 
plete organization and its full government 
protection does not require repetition at 
this time. 

As the writing of this paper is begun 
on the twentieth day of November, 1886, 





H. 





MORRIS. 


it is exactly a year since Mrs. Quinton me 
in Center church a small company of 
New Haven women, who then and there 
voted to organize a New Haven Branch 
of the Women’s Indian Association, and 
appointed a committee to select the 
requisite officers. Owing to necessary 


delays the organization was not complet- 
ed until two months afterward, when 
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Mrs. Kinney, of Hartford, delivered an 
interesting address to the association, and 
the chosen officers were elected. It 
therefore the story of but ten months’ 
work the 
told. 

The first work 
quietly finding out the number of people 
in the churches of the city who were in- 
terested in the welfare of the Indians. 
That interest has encouragingly expressed 
itself in a ten months’ accumulation of 
figures, which are notably truthful, and 
which are capable of more satisfactory 
translation to the Indians than a verbal 


is 


for Indians which is’ here 


undertaken was that of 


expression of interest could be. This is 
the record: 

Fees from annual members,* $170; 
from life members and contributors, $200 ; 
from patrons, $300; from honorary mem- 
bers, $100; 
$157.65. 


The association has sent two largely- 


from special donations, 


signed petitions to Congress at the re- 
quest of the National association: one to 
prevent the withdrawal of appropriations 
from the Indian 
Carlisle and Philadelphia; the other to 
recommend the passage of the Dawes 
Sioux Bill. 
The Loan 
its energies to raising money to be used 


schools at Hampton, 


committee, which devotes 
in the erection of buildings, engaged Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale to give a reading 
on the evening of June gth. ~The inter- 
est of the community in Dr. Hale and in 
the cause of the Indians was represented 
financially by $209, which resulted from 
the sale of the tickets alone, after all ex- 
penses were deducted. ‘Thatsum of money, 
however, cannot adequately express the 
pleasure which Dr. Hale gave to every 
one who heard him. 


* Article 1V. of the By-Laws of the association reads: 
the payment of not less than one dollar, 
payment of ten dollars, 
person donating twenty-five dollars shall be enrolled 


ary member of the association.” 
+ Four hundred and eighty of the Piegans died of starvation in 1884, a year when wheat had been declared 
‘too plenty” in the United States, 
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Soon after this the association receive! 


_—* : | sixt 
a gift of $121, whose history was as in) teer 
teresting as the gift was welcome. ing 


When the Woman’s Pavilion in Phila. 
delphia was sold, after the close of the” 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, their share 4 
of the proceeds of the sale was returned 
the 
committee. 


to Women’s Connecticut executive 





This money was placed in — 


the bank to be used for some object of’ equ 


National interest at the discretion of the sent 
executive committee. Fortunately the con 
disposition of the fund was left in thet ing. 
hands of some New Haven ladies. who wel 
decided that it could have no more ap.” ws 
propriate use than it would find in sery. > emy 
ing to educate the Indian by the examplk — stor 
of a civilized mode of daily living. — 
The total receipts for ten months have dens 
WI 

been $1,207.65 ! , 7 
Early in the month of July it was de | ae 
cided that the most effective means of 7 ne 
helping the Indians at once would be to in 
send, to some agency at the west, a med: a 
ical missionary who should be qualified)” |); 
to teach by example and practice, as well dail 
as by precept. Such a person was for) hi: 
phi: 










tunately found in Miss V. J. Williams,” 


ae ae ; Scoy 
who has been practicing medicine for 


: : wor 
some fifteen years. In accordance with 


Miss Williams’ expressed wish, the asso- 


was 
port 
larg 


the 


ciation decided to send her to the Piegan 


Indians, in) Montana. with regard to 


whose previous education we find this sins 
information in a recent work by Mr. J. 
P. Dunn, Jr. : 

‘An alleged government school has # 
been reported as being in operation at 
their agency for some fifteen years, at an 
expense of $1200 a year, paid out of their| 
appropriations, and satisfactory results 
have been reported from year to year; % 


tion. 
furn 


roon 





but, in 1884, comes the statement that six-F nece 
teen of the Blackfeet nation—think of it, ggyq 
“i ' s- acenriatian wie cien 
Any one may become a member of this association by © - 
Any lady may become a life member of this association by the Will 
Any gentleman, by the gift of ten dollars, shall be enrolled as a contributor, Any ter t 
as a patron; and by the gift of fifty dollars, an honor § - 
mati 
oe 
LL. B 








Ten Months’ 


‘eceive| _ sixteen !—can actually read, and that four- 

is. as in’ teen of these have learned all of that dur- 

ing the past year. We have, then, pre- 

1 Phila.l sumably. two children taught to read as 

- |) the result of the work of the fourteen 
of the 


years previous, and an outlay of some 
$17 ooo. It isa great achievement to get 
$8500 worth of “reading into one child’s 


ir share 
cturned 


ecutive head.’’* 
aced jn In order to provide for the suitable 
ject of | equipment of Miss Williams the secretary 
of the sent notices to the city papers, asking for 
‘ly the — contributions of money, medicine, cloth- 
in the! ; ing, sewing materials—in short. as she 
es. whol well said: 
Ore ap. * When it is remembered that an 
in sery) — empty box must be filled, so as to bea 
xample)) store- house where all the shopping for 
months to come must be done, it is need- 
~ less to caution any one about sending the 
1s have : yo” 
‘wrong thing. 

: The appeal at once met with a most 
are oF generous response; a member of the 
cardi: advisory committee furnished a medicine 
I be t chest; other interested friends gave a 
a met: saddle and bridle for the Indian pony 
ualified | : 


Miss Williams in her 


~ which is to assist 
as welll 













: daily journeys; from friends in Philadel- 
re ‘ ( re Sy s * . 
a wt phia came the money tor an ophthalmo- 
lliams, : ae | cial 
| : scope, and several valuable medica 
ne fo ’ - : 
sai al works. When the end of the packing 
> with . 
o we » was reached, there stood ready for trans- 
€ asso: : : - 
; © portation to the Piegan Agency three 
Piegan | i Mid: sil i nial ee a 
arge boxes and three casks, which, by 
rar¢ 0 y . > +. 
rd 10H the generosity of several friends, were 


d this! 
Mr. J. 


carried, free from expense to the associa- 
far 
furnished, 


tion, as Omaha. Tickets were 


as 
by other friends, to the amount 
ol has 
ion ath 
, ata 
of their 
results © 
year} room 
lat SIX- 
- of it 


of eighty-one dollars. Upon writing to 
Agent M. D. Baldwin of the 
(Piegan) Agency it was found that, while 
the agency 


Blackfeet 


buildings could offer 


Miss Williams’ 


necessarily be very 


some 
use, it would 
limited. It was ac- 
cordingly decided that it would be expe- 
dient to build a small cottage for Miss 
Williams’ use. With regard to this mat- 
ter the agent gave much valuable infor- 
mation, and kindly ollered his personal 


for 


iation by 
n by the 
yr, Any 
n honor § 





declared 





paste ‘anes acres of the inntaine, 
LL. B. Harper and Brothers, 1886, 
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assistance, in letters, 
which are here reprinted : 


some portions of 


‘* When your missionary arrives, I will 
aid her in selecting a site for a house, 
including three acres, in conformity with 
the request and instructions from Com- 
missioner Atkins. We have a saw-mill, 


and plenty of saw-logs that we obtain 
from the mountains about thirty miles 
distant. We have building-stone, and 
burn our own lime. = The soil will allow 
cellars to be constructed. Log cabins, 


out of squared logs, are the kind of build- 
ings we live in. © The government has a 


carpenter, also a blacksmith and_ en- 
gineer ; and so far as time will permit we 
will aid) you. although you probably 


would prefer your own laborers. as these 
men are kept quite busy with the govern- 
ment work. There are other laborers 
here, and I could saw out your lumber. 
A portable cottage would be too expen- 
sive to transfer to this point, it being 1go 
miles from the railroad. You will need 
doors and windows. which can be obtain- 
ed at Helena. I think she (Miss W.) 
will get through all right, if the newspa- 
pers don’t scare her. The Indians are 
looking for her advent. The reported 
troubles in the Piegan country are wholly 
without foundation.” 


The Miss 
Williams’ letters are of general interest at 


following quotations from 


this time: 
GARRISON, MONTANA, Oct. 22d. 

** You will be surprised and disappointed 
that I am not farther north than this let- 
ter indicates. To begin at the beginning. 
The stage for Piegan only leaves Helena 
once a week; my arrival there was too 
late to connect with it; on my return 
from Salt Lake there was a railroad acci- 
dent that detained me right out in the 
wilderness. I bethought me how I could 
utilize this discipline. I inquired and was 
told of an Indian settlement perhaps 
twenty miles away. Knowing that I 
could not meet last week’s stage by this 
detention, I resolved to go and get what 
‘points’ the opportunity offered. It 
was demonstrated to me that the Indian 
will work, give him sufficient incentive, 
whi itever else his failings may be. It 


J. P, Dunn. Jr., M. S., 
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proved to be a settlement of the Indians 
by the Mormons, sad to relate! They 
were not under government control, hav- 
ing homesteaded their land, as it is term- 
ed. Here were perhaps 300 adults, men 
and women, and in the three years since 
the Mormons have supervised them they 
have contributed the equivalent of $7000 
toa Mormon temple at Logan, Illinois, 
besides making bricks that run up into 
the hundreds of thousands; and they 
cultivate annually more than 200 
acres of wheat, averaging over thirty 
bushels to the acre. Before another year 
the ‘ Saint’ who has them in charge says 
they will all be living in brick cottages. 
As I saw the evidences of polygamous 
living and realized what a_ grip the 
church, so-called, had upon these unso- 
phisticated serfs, I appreciated an added 
insult to the series of injuries this Chris- 
tian(?) nation has imposed on its helpless 
wards. They are off the world’s great 
highway, and as petty and absolute au 
autocracy exists there as in any Turkish 
principality. I was distressed when | 
found that I had * burned my bridge be- 
hind me,’ when I reached the Indian se*- 
tlement and found that mail day, or 
getting-away day, depended on the ap- 
pearance of the * Saint’ in charge.” 
*CiatTrEAU, MONTANA, Oct. 27. 

‘6 T realize remoteness from home more 
in the indiflerence, incredulity, and sus- 
picion my declaration that Zam the friend 
of the Indian causes, than in estimating 
on the map the distance between Mon- 
tana and Massachusetts. ‘* What,’ says 
my loquacious hostess, ‘ a sensible woman 
like you coming out here to live with In- 
dians! Th’are worse nor pigs and that 
ungrateful—. I let Big Dog, one o’ the 
chiefs up there, have a hull milk-pail full 
o’ stuff ter eat and only asked him a quar- 
ter for it, and he charged my son-in-law 
ten cents a head for letting some of his 
horned cattle pass through his reserva- 
tion. Another woman, what et opium 
like a Chinaman, went out there to learn 
’em somethin’ and she threw up the job 
afore a year.’ My prayer is that, with 
Tennyson’s Sir Galahad, I may truly say : 

“My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

‘‘The consciousness that I am called to 

take a part in a work that may be fraught 
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with so much to affect humaniiy keeps 
me humble, and it shocks me when peo. = 
ple talk of sacrifice.” ; 
‘* BLACKFEET AGENCY, 

*» PlEGAN, MONTANA, Nov. 2, 1886, 

*T began parish cal/s the day after my 7 
arrival. I thought I was prepared for the 
unexpected, but I never before realized 
the level that creatures in the divine imag 
could be lowered to. I went to the house 
of ‘the likeliest man drawing. rations ~ 
(the agent said). He had abandoned his 
tent—a step in the upward way—ani 7 
owned a stove! and had a water-pail ani 
a piece of soap; this comprised the fur 
nishing. The floor was of earth, the bed, 
or pallet, had the dirt and grime of sea “foste 
sons—no pillow; sheets are unknown, woul 
even among white people. The door wal 4 
the only opening, except the chimney; Ji 
the house was nine feet by twelve, and) 
here were herded eight or more people of7 
both sexes. After further observation, |) 
have had to agree that his zs the likelie 
house within range of the reservation. 
cannot draw for you a realistic picture o! 
the dens called homes, within my rang 
of vision. Last Sabbath was one of thos 
days George Herbert speaks of, 




















em ry 


“So cool, so calm, so bright— 
The bridal of earth and sky! 

*T went for a walk, thinking to mee™ 
the braves on my way—not one! 
stepped to the hut door at one place, ani] 
found five stalwart fellows done up li 


sO many mummies, and crouching i agp 
various attitudes, some dozing, som toria’s 
smoking, others painting their own ani # Com 
children’s faces. Such a scene of animal Chris 
ism, degradation and dirt, I saw for th Widing 
first time! Yet there were some redeem §ej}in: 
ing features. On a filthy cotton pad \ aie 
a squaw pacifying a worrying baby, and - 
in the intervals, sewing in lengths som ed 1 
flour-bags that she had saved from timj Prove 
to time. It was almost pathetic, hejPaps ) 


careful saving of every small bit of thijhas p 
twine it was sewed with originally. Th profits 
next hut and its inmates almost comforteljy ade 
me in my disheartening, even thougg§ 
the master of the house had a_ fringe’ pest 
blanket for leg covering, and the squaw' he en 
hair had never known a comb! He haj#ers v 
gotten possession of three yards of cottoyment i 
cloth, and had a partial frieze around hi§ ng co 


hut, on which, with the red and gree? : 


hs, 












y keep; 


coloring saved from his complexion, he 
en peo. 


‘had painted quite an animated group of 
horses chasing over the prairie. The 


Ys ~untutored native may never know how the 
1586. “simple fact that he was off the bed, and 
fter my fixing a window-frame, even on the Sab- 
1 for the Sbath, made me smother a sob as I tried 


realized 
© image 


“to get my bearings. © Was I in Christian 
“America. and was not * Rescue the per- 
ishing’ sung in every Sunday-school in 
“this favored land? IT kissed the baby— 


1e house 
rations’ 











med his dirty as itwas—and gave the husband and 
ty—and Bwife such a cordial ihe ind-shake as I rarely 
dail and offer to acquaintances. 

the fur ‘*Anhourago Chief Big Nose and squaw 
the bed, called to see the new ‘mamma.’ My 
of sea foster-children were fierce to look at, and 
known! would give one the shivers even in the 
joor wash Alaylight i in a lonely place, but they were 
limney;) Tike juveniles over a novelty. inspecting 
lve, ani my pen, inkstand, and writing. Then a 


-ople of 
ration, | 
likelies 
tion. 

icture 0! 
y range 
of thos 


Pocahontas in disguise appeared; shy, 
ooking furtively w rhen she thought I did 
“not see. The illumination on that face 
‘as I demonstrated the uses of needle-book, 
emry, and so forth, was worth all the in- 
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terruption to see. Then a little boy, who 
has eyed me from a distance in my walks, 
got the needful courage to knock. I had 
only some of the pictorial advertisements 
in the Christian Union to amuse him 
with. After a while he found voice and 
said in broken English that he had no 
mother and liked white woman’s clean 
dress; then the shy Indian girl spoke, 
he interpreting, that she was glad this 
mamma had come.” 

Before another ten months have passed 


the association may confidently expect 
the beginnings of fine results from Miss 


One 


of the vice-presidents of the association 


Williams’ work among the Indians. 


has offered to support and educate an In- 
dian girl at the New Haven Training- 
Miss Wil- 


liams can recommend one as suitable for 


school for Nurses, whenever 
the place. 

Thus is completed the ten 
chronicle of one among the many branches 
of the Women’s Indian Association. 


months’ 


e+ 


THE ROYAL 
mee 

| Tus large building, in Waterloo Bridge 
Road, London* (formerly only too well 
nown as the **Old Vic,” or **Queen Wic- 
| toria’s Own Theayter” 


















: ). Was re-opened by 


?_ ané # company as a temperance music-hall at 
animal! (Christmas, 1880, with the object of pro- 
‘ for th Widing a counter attraction to the drink- 
redeem | elling halls of the neighborhood. — It was 


oped that variety entertainments, puri- 


ed from objectionable matter, would 


hs som 

om tim prove at least self-supporting. and per- 
tic. aps yield a small dividend ; but this hope 
it of th@has proved to be in vain, because the 
y-  Thiprofits of ordinary music-halls are only 


5m forte 


All 


ade by the sale of strong drink. 






thougis : aa hea ; 
fringe sPeCtation of a dividend was given up at 
oe - i 
squaw® he end of a few months, and the direc- 
He hairs virtually retired from the manage- 
of cotto# ment in favor of a committee, which, be- 
ound his 


ng convinced that the thing was a morai 





* See LEND A HAND for Peorunes, 
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VICTORIA HALL. 


raised 
subscriptions to meet the difference be- 
tween the receipts and the expenditure. 
in its 
history, into which we have not space to 


success, though a financial failure, 


There have been many vicissitudes 


enter. Suffice it to say, that the company 


was evidently wound up by voluntary 
liquidation, and the hall now belongs to 
trustees, who came forward at a crisis, 


when it seemed as if the whole must stop 
by buying the re- 
mainder of the lease, freed it for a period 


for want of funds. and, 
of thirteen years from the greater part of 
the rent, which, up to that time, had been 
the first who 


heavy burden. Among 


thus came forward to buy the lease was 
the late Mr. 
only money that he gave (though he gave 
that, largely), but time and 


any emergency. No 


Samuel Morley. It was not 


trouble i 
man has been a 


1886, 





" “An yyy of Laeden Chi irities,’ 
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warmer or more active friend to the work 
than he, and it is difficult to give an idea 
of the loss it has sustained by his death. 
The management is intrusted to a small 
committee, chosen by the trustees from 
those who had contributed to the purchase 
of the lease, and had, already, made 
themselves acquainted with the practical 
work of the hall—an essential condition 
where (as in this case) the whole thing 
has been tentative, and costly experience 
has had to be bought at every step of the 
way. Tew can realize the difficulty of 
raising the standard of popular recreation, 
unless they have themselves tried their hand 
at it. It seems an easy thing, upon the 
face of it, to provide amusement. Any 
young man, who has a strong power of en- 
joyment in him, thinks he can do that, for 
we are all apt to fancy that our own hob- 
by must needs suit the rest of the world. 
But there are other things to be consider- 
ed besides the tastes of the promoters— 
the tastes and habits of the class to be ca- 
tered for, the available materials out of 
which to 
possibilities of abuse. legal restrictions, 


construct an entertainment, 
and stern financial considerations. 

When first the hall was opened, there 
were variety entertainments every night 
of the week. For the benefit of those un- 
initiated in music-hall terms, we must 
explain that the ** variety entertainment” 
fare of the ordinary 


is the sole music- 


hall. [t_ consists of comic songs, clog 
dancing. hornpipes, acrobatic perform- 


ances, nigger minstrelsy, performing ani- 
mals, comic ballets, etc., the audience 
smoking freely all the time. In _ the or- 
dinary halls, where the waiters push the 
sale of drink (for the sake of their per- 
centage) at every opportunity, it is easy 
to belicve that a considerable portion of 
the audience will have its finer suscepti- 
bilities so far blunted by drink that gen- 
uine fun and true humor, or skill. will 
command less applause than what is vul- 


gar and coarse. This lowers the stand- 


ard among the @rZ/stes, and so the enter- 
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tainment has been degraded. ‘The comic 
songs are usually more or less vulgar,” 
and occasionally prot, or mans A 
objectionable, while they a 
pressing to any one w ith a sense of hell 
or an ear for tuneful melody. It is diffe 
cult to ensure that nothing wrong shall) 
creep into an entertainment of this kind, 
very difficult to steer between! 
carelessness as to essentials and fussine 
as to trifles. Mere vulgarity the man 
agers of the Victoria Hall did not a 
tempt to exclude; they were content to 
draw the line at what was 
wrong, and they have had the pleasure 
seeing the standard of the audience grad! 
ually Lately an artzste. who wi 
considered one of their prime favorite 
was hissed for a bit of vulgar audacity 
nothing worse—with which she expected! 
to bring down the house. 
too, to record that the standard of music 
hall 
also. 
the subject. 
strongly, and, in some cases, threatened 
withdrawal of the Manager) tem# 
have followed the example of the Victori > That 
Hall, and inserted in their programmes a ferre 
a request that the audience will inforul, paid | 
‘inga 


wisely 


absolute 


S 


rise. 


It is a pleasun 


with 
' state 
the a 
to w 


entertainments is rising elsewher) 
Public attention has been drawn ti 
Magistrates have spoke 





license. 












them if anything objectionable is said « 


done, on the stage ; and professionals hay So 
no vicious preference for what is wrong) come 
unless it wins the applause. which meant an he 
for them daily bread. 8 peran 
Weekly Ballad Concerts were the fin) occas 
novelty to be introduced, the musical pro) favor 
fession coming forward to help, by giving) muste 
their services, at first gratuitously, an§@ but i 
even now (though the concerts have long) Pheer 
been an established institution) for fee the p 
which are not considered to do more thag@ and s; 
pay expenses. Some few make it a poi ticket 
of honor to take nothing less than theif is ac 
full fee, but most perceive that, by helpi} uninit 
ing these concerts, they not only gi and s¢ 
great pleasure to hard-working peopl) keepin 
whose lives are not of the brightest, bi the au 
spread a taste for music, which, in thi} them 











s long run, must be for the good of the mu- 
sical profession. The reception given to 
Mr. Sims Reeves, last spring, was not 
soon to be forgotten by those who were 
present. On ordinary nights, smoking is 
allowed in all parts of the hall ; on concert 
nights, only in the gallery and the back 
of the pit (where, thanks to the good ven- 
tilation, it is hardly perceptible on the 
stage), but. on this occasion, a special re- 
quest was made that there should be no 
’ smoking at all, on account of the delicate 
state of the great tenor’s throat. Any 
late-comer, who, not having heard the re- 















et ween! 
ISsiness | 
¢ man) 
not atl 
tent to” 


quest, struck a light, was saluted with 
“Put that pipe out ! 
if yer don’t put it out.” Then came a roar 
of applause, succeeded, by dead silence as 
“Tom Bowling” began. Inthe middle of 
the most pathetic verse, a baby lifted up 
its voice and wept. and the singer stopped ! 
Amid a storm of hisses the poor mother 


We'll pitch ve over, 


leasure,” 
music: 


ewher withdrew, as quickly as the crowded 
rawnti . state of the house would allow, and then 
spoken” the aim of the audience appeared to be 
itened: | to wipe out the memory of the contre- 





temps by the fervor of their applause. 
That they were successful, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that Mr. Sims Reeves 
paid them the unusual compliment of sing- 
ing an encore to each of his songs. 

Some time after the concerts had be- 
come an institution on Thursday nights, 
an hour on Fridays was given up to tem- 
perance meetings. These have given 
occasion for various demonstrations in 
favor of temperance. Once the lawyers 
mustered strong, and once the doctors, 
but in the usual course of things some 
Phenix Lodge, or other society, occupies 


anagen 
Victoria 





1 mean 





ne ae 


cal pro 


Wee 


y giving 
sly, ang 
ive long 






‘or feew the platform with its own entertainment 
ore thay and speeches, and has the right of selling 
a poitys tickets to certain parts of the house. It 
an the## is a curious sight on such a night, to the 
oy help uninitiated. Gorgeous badges, medals 
ly git? and scarves abound, looking rather out of 
peopl) keeping with the rest of the costume, for 
rest, bil the audience is of the roughest. Many of 
. in the them have been hard drinkers in their 
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day, and will proclaim the fact from the 
platform, with details to point the con- 
trast between their former and their pres- 
ent selves. But, though to their more 
refined neighbors their love of decoration 
may seem childish, their grammar shaky, 
and their style often high-flown and 
conceited, they are, for the most part, 
thoroughly in earnest, and occasionally 
one hears a speech which is very touch- 
ing in its statement of the speaker’s own 
experience. These temperance societies, 
with their elaborate organization, are a 
great and growing power in the land, 
not to be neglected by any who seek to 
raise those living on the borders of the so- 
called dangerous classes. 

Yet another element was_ introduced 
into the programme of the Victoria Hall 
when the Tuesday popular Jectures were 
started, after the fashion of those which 
are so successful, in the north of England, 
when given by the Gilchrist trustees and 
others. There were not wanting prophets 
of evil. who declared that it was an ab- 
surd and suicidal attempt to force on the 
uneducated what they were not prepared 
to receive, which would end in driving 
away all the frequenters of the hall; but 
the result has not justified these dismal’ 
predictions. The lectures were short, 
well illustrated, and followed by an en- 
tertainment. for the audience at the Vic- 
toria Hall is not satisfied to spend less 
than three hours there, when they have 
paid to come in, even when (as on lect- 
ure and temperance nights) the admis- 
sion is only a penny. Great stress is laid 
on the illustrations, for ‘* things seen are 
mightier than things heard,” and what do 
the dwellers in London courts and alleys 
know of nature that they should care to 
understand her laws? With what ma- 
terials are their imaginations stocked to 
enable them to picture what is described 
verbally? Show them first, that the 
world is beautiful, that it is not all bricks 
and mortar shrouded in fog, and then 
they will care to learn how its beauty 
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24 
comes to pass. Granted simple language fully tried, and a burden of care and anxi-" | To 
and plenty of illustration, and this audi- ety never to be thrown off. Being con for 
ence is as quick as another to appreciate stantly on the spot, and bringing wide! elu 
what is really good. Whata widening to sympathy, open eyes, and an open mind,|—— ¢ 
the horizon of a London workman, to ex- to learn what is wanted by the people, : gift 
plore telescopic marvels with Carpenter instead of standing or falling by any Salle 
and Lockyer, or microscopic with Dal- special hobby or preconceived idea, and) BC 
linger ; to read chapters in the past his- (from the fact that for the last four years 7 * 
tory of the world with Bonney and she has actually lived among working ~ he- 
Seeley ; to trace Cameron’s walk across folk) being able to look at matters from ‘ 
Africa, or to follow Lubbock in his in- their point of view, almost as if she were be. 
geniously-contrived intercourse with his of their own class, she has had a special 7 hav 
pet ants! training in matters essential to the success ‘ 
Of those who had todo with the prac- of such an undertaking. © Thus, when, z 
tical working of the hall when it first more than two years ago, it was found day 
started many have dropped off, disheart- impossible to get a manager both able “ 
ened from various reasons. Among the and willing to do equal justice to all 7 yet. 
very few who stuck to their posts, undis- branches of this many-sided work (so a 
mayed by all the vicissitudes of the five much more complicated than if there) > wh 
years of work, the chief burden has fallen were variety entertainments every night“ 
on the Honorary Secretary, Miss Cons. of the week), she added the duties of “ 
Others have given of their abundant honorary manager to those of hon-| > Fat 
leisure, or the more valuable odds and orary secretary = The gain has been " fore 
ends of time which even busy people immense; but will it always be true of fa larg 
may command when they will; she has those who have eyes to see, and hearts to ie to fi 
given without stint of that which is most feel, the wants and woes of their fellows, 7 pen 
precious, and even necessary, to her. that (as Florence Nightingale says, in)7 mor 
For her, the establishment of the Victoria writing of one who died at her post) i “B 
Hall has meant time taken from sleep. ¢hey overwork “because others under- oe « 
strength overtaxed, which before was work?” A 
r real 
“ ao 
‘“ 
aie» sain tea hie aida to ri 

BARTY, THE LITTLE VAGABOND. 

| heel 
BY MISS ANNE WALES ABBOT. a a 
~ prov 
CHAPTER III. Ne 
FinpinG the blanket in the morning lying on the wood pile, neatly folded, Bridget FH 
upbraided Tom. He had been told not to let the lad go till Graham had scen # Pow 


him. 
‘**T told him 


with his cap on one ear, and the freckled snout of him in the air. 


hold him by main strength?” 
He should have been searched ! 


nothing likely to tempt a bey but a knife he had left sticking ina beam in the stable. 
Gray came running as soon as he was dressed, hoping to be at 


It was still there. 


the orders was he was to wait. 


In such a hurry to be off! 


made tracks for the gate, F 
Was I going to © 


But he 


Tom could think of & 
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danxi- — Tom’s elbow when he put the great barn key into the lock. Barty had not waited 
1g con. for that ceremony. He had emerged by a window, and was no more to be seen, 
x wide’ eluding Gray’s ‘‘ fifty million questions,” and a charitable offer of breakfast. 

mind, Graham’s chagrin was forgotten when he found at breakfast a pile of birthday 


people, gifts on his plate. As he had generally managed to hurt himself with the dull tools 
»y any allowed him, very specially delightful was a many-bladed and sharp knife sent by 
“a, and) ** Grandpa.” 


r years | wish I had been consulted about this gift,” said Mrs. Hamilton, cringing as 
orking — he showed her blade after blade. ** I will not take it from the child, however.” 
‘s from ** Not unless you would keep him always a child,” said his father. ‘* There must 


e were be a time—mind what you are about, boy ; never shut a knife in that way! You’ll 
special — have the tips of your fingers off!” 


success) ** And always cut from you,” added mamma, impressively. 

when, © “See! Henry Cunningham, and Chubby and Bubby have remembered my birth- 
found) day! Even the cook. See my gingerbread man—have a bite?” 

h able **T am no cannibal,” said his father. ** You have not found anything from me 
to all yet.” 

rk (sof) IT know just as well you love me, papa, so no matter. | am rather glad on the 
there — whole—I am, really.” 
night ** Why so?” 

ics of ** Because you have flour to buy, and such things, and will need all your money.” 
hon- | Father and mother exchanged glances at this, remembering his query the night be-- 


» been | fore. Still he did not look sorry when there was laid before him a pocket-book, so 
rue of | large that it would just go into a pocket, and never tumble out of it. | He opened it 
“arts to) to find his heart’s unspoken wish gratified. There were pages for accounts, and a 
‘lows, pencil; in the pocket the first installment of his allowance, that was to be paid 
ys, in} monthly. The amount was far beyond expectation, so he said, reining in his joy, 
post) | ‘ But can you spare it. sure? ”’ 
under- © * Certainly.” 
And directly a tumbler of milk was overturned by Gray’s gleeful antics. **I 
really could not help it.” he said, coolly enough, for it was not an infrequent event. 
“Thad not room to jump round as [ wanted to; that’s all!” 
“Careless chap, there is your sleeve in it! Off with your jacket, and tell Bridget 
‘o rinse it out at once. Run! Scamper!” And he scampered, throwing up his 
heels like a colt going out of a barn door. 
‘*Tam so annoyed, I can hardly refrain from scolding. — Such indiflerence—too 
ie provoking ! ” 
‘Never mind! How you would take it to heart if he did mischief on purpose.” 
** And scolding only betrays weakness,” sighed the discouraged mother. 
“As you say, it docs no good; that is plain. And we must both be weak if we 
srideet | cannot cure this abominable heedlessness.” said Mr. Hamilton, giving the table a 
} pound that set the dishes rattling. 
‘* Never mind; think how you would take it to heart if—” 


d seen 





. gate, . ‘Oh, enough!” cried Mr. Hamilton, laughing. ** You and I are of one mind, 
sing tof) any way.” 

— Back comes Graham, on the run, to thank mammia for ** clawing up” his pocket- 
book, and to ask ** if the table-cloth was a spandy clean one. Ha! ha! ha! Was 
not it droll! ” 


‘Tt will take more birthdays to make you into a gentleman.” 





ink of 





stable. 
» be at F 
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‘* A good healthy bunch of green grapes must grow before it can ripen,” comment. 


ed Mr. Hamilton. ha 
Graham marveled at this remark of his father’s. What of that? But he under. 
stood his mother’s meaning. A gentleman would be sorry for giving any one “ 
trouble ; he felt the lesson, and never forgot it. And, desiring to make atonement, he 
oflered to take Mary out in her carriage. E osn 
*¢ You strained the wheel, going down into the meadow with her.” 
“Oh, I forgot! I'll go and get it mended.” = th 
‘¢ Tom has taken it down street, thank you.” let 
Ts there nothing I could do for you?” 
‘¢ Yes; keep a page in your pocket-book to record all your heedless deeds. Would co 
you so oblige me?” 
‘So amusing! Well; write this spill for to-day, will you, father? And small, ea 
for I shall need much room.” as 


*¢'You mean to do many naughty things? ” 
‘¢ Naughty things I never do. Not if I can avoid it. Not if I know it.” 
‘‘Suppose you should carelessly shoot somebody, if you grow up so scatter- | 


brained? ” = lat 
“Oh, is not it about time now for me to have a gun?” 

‘¢ My consent to your ever having powder—” gasped Mrs. Hamilton. | 

‘* Will never be got till you can be trusted,” said his father ; and he proposed to | ' ha 
add to his allowance gradually, as there was less mischief to record. | 
**] don’t want to get pay that way: mean! But it is all one ; I never should get it, | gr 

I suppose. I am afraid mamma’s list won’t make me any hater. But perhaps there) mz 
is something inside of me that will.” - co 
Gr 

CHAPTER IV. - clo 

his 

‘Graham! Graham!” shouted Mr. Hamilton, opening the front door. ‘+ Here ~ 

is your boy; take him in and give him his breakfast.” bre 
Graham arrived on the full canter. The two boys stood eyeing each other ina” ; 
not unfriendly way, as boys do—neither caring to speak at first. i yet 
‘* Why did you not go into the house, my lad?” said Mr. Hamilton, drawing his : 
gloves on. : ‘ 
*¢*T ain’t round like a tramp. If I had a good feed last night, nobody can say as] wh 
asked for it. To ask to lay in your barn is no beggin’. Takes nothing from no- ‘ 
body. I give ye thanks though; pretty chilly sleepin’ out in the grass, now.” - § 
‘¢ Boy, want to go see my hens?” said Graham. por 
Mr. Hamilton walked to the gate, to watch for a car, and the boy ran after him, | a : 


saying eagerly, ‘‘ Mister, Mister! I am looking for work. Any thing *bout the places ee 
I can do? I ama master hand for farm work, any kind.” 








‘** Not much use for a boy little taller than you, eh, Gray?” g ' 
Graham turned away with an impatient twist. Ke . 
*¢ Yer can’t tell by the looks of a toad how fur he can hop,” said the strange boy. ; ‘ 
I don’t cal’late on wages, only my keep. __I’d like to pay my way, off and on, till I the 
get to a place.” y ‘ 


** What place?” asked Gray. 
**What place! I wish I knowed. Anywheres they want me. Comin’ on 0’ 
winter, I must have some place to be, and no mistake.” san 
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sang Barty, looking over his shoulder as he followed Graham. 
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Graham caught his father’s hand. ‘+ May not I hire him, father, for one day ? I 
have plenty of money, you know.” 

“That is an idea,” said Mr. Hamilton, looking up street, and at his watch. 
“ We'll talk it over to-night. To-day he may work for his keep, as he says.” 

‘¢ With him for my boss?” cried the boy, and a joy came into his face like the sun 
smiling out of a cloud. It gladdened the heart of the kind man who saw it. 

“Yes, and, my son, don’t do any thing you are doubtful about. Tom is so busy, 
the alleys need attention. Here comes my car—Boy, a word in your ear. Do not 
let Graham hear you use any bad language. You hear?” 

The boy blushed very much. Mr. Hamilton had to flourish his green bag and run, 
conductors not being endowed with the retrospective sight of spiders. 

The boys stood still a minute or two, and the time was not wasted. They liked 
each other at once and for always, after that mutual study. Men do not read faces 
as boys and women do; they lose the instinct when they do not need the safeguard. 

* You, w’ats yer name?” 

“Gray Hamilton. What is yours?” 

*‘Tsha’n’t tell, for a reason I’ve got. Call me w’at ye like, so ye don’t call me too 
late for dinner.” 

“Oh, I most forgot about your breakfast! I will tell mamma.” 

‘*No ’casion. ’Tain’t as if I was used to having meals regular. Not lately, I 
hain’t.” Graham thought he sighed as he said it. No breakfast! 

“A hired man comes in to meals, or else goes home.” Graham stopped short, 
grieved that he had said that word to the homeless. Barty, poor fellow, had had too 
many hard rubs to be so very tender! They went round to the kitchen, where the 
cook, with a protruded upper lip, set out a bowl of milk and some brown bread. 
Gray ran to the closet to add baked sweet apples, and dripped the sticky juice on his 
clothes. The cook, scolding, wiped it off with a wet towel, and Gray ran to put on 
his play suit. which could not well be damaged by an accident or rough work. 

Having washed mouth and hands at the house-trough, using no towel but the 
breeze, Gray’s ** hired man” went round to the front steps again. 

“Go along wid ye,” cried Bridget, sweeping out the entry. ‘+ This dure is for 
yere betters.” 

The lad whistled a tune, taking a perch on the balustrade. 

‘*Impidence! The barn is for stragglers,” pursued Biddy. | Drumming added to 
whistling. ‘+ I’ll tell the mistress.” 

** Jest w’at I want.” 

‘Ye darst to shnap your fingers to me! Wait till I see what’s in they bustin’ 
pockets, for t’ief as ye are.” 

*Come on!” A jeering laugh. 

Bridget made an onset with uplifted broom, and the boy was dodging about, laugh- 
ing, when Gray came out, screaming with anger. 

* Graham!” said a warning voice at the stair head. 

* But mamma! Bid is beating my hired man! In a passion, mamma!” 

* Gray cooled down at once, and announced to 
the girl that they were to clear up the garden, papa said. 


99 


“Dear suz!” said Bridget. ** Fine work ye’ll make.” 


‘Is any one else out of temper?’ 


“To clear up my garden come Paddy o’er seas, 
And left nought a standing but old apple trees,” 
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When Tom saw the boys carrying tools and trundling a wheel-barrow into the 


garden, he grinned. ‘* We have leave,” explained Graham. Tom was no less 


pleased than surprised, when, keeping an eye upon them, he saw real work going 
on. 
Mrs. Hamilton, also anxious, sat at a window overlooking the scene of action, 


sewing. Mary, ina high chair, looked out and sent a shout in her clear, high tones | 


to greet Gray, as he ran by with a barrow full of weeds from time to time ; mamma 
answered his never-failing glance up with a smiling nod. © When over-heated, he 
was beckoned in to amuse his sister awhile. When the busy push-hoe and rake had 
made a good load ready, Graham would bolt from the window, and trot away with 
it, capering like a colt. 

By and by the lady and Mary came down the clean path. © Mary carried a basket 
with three blocks of gingerbread in it, and all three children sat upon the grass to eat 
it together. 

** Your dress will not be drabbled of a dewy morning again, very soon, dear 
mamma. The knobs of witch grass, if not all grubbed up, have their heads cut off, 
at least.” 

** There’s nary tool without ’tis a pig’s snout, could grub them all up.” grumbled 
the strange lad. **But they’re nothing to them pesky blue things in the grass. Their 
roots travels under-ground everyw’ers, and they’re tougher ’n whit-leather—” and 
some words were added at which Mrs. Hamilton’s eyebrows were raised, and Gray’s 
red lip was under his teeth, as he returned her glance. 

** May [ have a New York pippin,” he said, as both had their eyes upon uncon- 
scious Barty, who, with dirty hands, pushed his wet hair from his red face. 

‘** There is but one left vou know—you may have it, my son,” and he flew into the 


house. Rushing out again, he would have run down his mother and Mary on the 
steps but for a firm hand against his breast. The apple went hopping down to run 


along on the path. 


** Nice to divide, they are so very large,” said Mrs. Hamilton, wishing him to have © 


half of it. A comical smile told her he would not take ever one bite, for himself. 
‘** Time to leave of!—’most sundown, Dick,” said the young ** boss,” at last. 


** Dick it is, then. No lie, ’cause [ hain’t borrowed a name myself, I mostly don’t | 


care to go by my father’s name; there’s one bears it now—his cousin he is—that’s a 
disgrace to’t. He married my mother, and broke her heart; she lies in the grave, 
’long-side of my father. So I am fur off from him, I don’t care where I be. That’s 
the way I’ve got no home.” 

“Oh!” groaned Gray, and his evident sympathy moved the boy to further confi- 
dence. 

** More’n that, something’s laid to me I never done, that would put me in the Jug if 
Iwas caught. I never hooked a cent 0’ money in all my life—” and something was 
added about being blasted and dropping dead, that put Gray’s under lip in durance 
again. 

Honest himself, he would have believed him readily without an oath. 

Washed and dressed, Gray was at the gate to welcome his father, and was disap- 
pointed that a gentleman had come home with him to dine, and to engross all his at- 


tention on some business affairs afterwards. 

** When [ particularly want my father, some hateful person is always in the way. 
I wish he was soundly—” 

‘*Ah! Ah!” put in the maternal voice. 
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‘«« Asleep!” finished the sentence. ‘* The dear, tired man ought to have his rest, 


a he you yourself say, when tiresome people come on him at night. Oh, I have some 
. mischief to set down, will you write it, I’m so tired!” 

ons Mrs. Hamilton recorded a graft broken off, ‘+ Imitation of boy balancing a rake 
ction, erect on the palm of his hand, and running with it.” While she wrote, Gray was 
ee: endeavoring to walk with his feet where his head should be. 

nals ‘6 My inconsiderate son, your hands are not made for locomotion—in that way, at 
wi. tes least. Look out! (if you can when upside down). You narrowly missed the 
<e had étagere.- ; eae ‘ ds ae ee 

> alee **T wish you could see Dick do it! Oh, how nice your writing is! said Gray, 
| and tossed the pocket-book on the table instead of pocketing it. His mother told 
= him he ought never to leave money about, to be a temptation. |The owner alone 
ane would sufler by the mere loss and deserve it, but— 

“Oh, mamma, if Dick should take it, [should never forgive myself!” The tired 
alien boy came to stretch himself in his mother’s arms. She assured him he was no light 
at of weight, and asked when he would be too old to pet. ** He would sit in her lap till he 

was a hundred years old,” he said, and both were tickled into a hearty burst oj 
—_— laughter at the idea of the little old gentleman tended by the wonderfully aged gen- 
Their tlewoman. 
foal Then they talked of Dick, who had known what to do better than Gray could tell 
Gray's him, and had been calleda faithful worker by Tom. Ought sucha boy to be turned off 
: by papa for trifling errors in speech, and was it incumbent on them to be tell-tales ? 
— The anxious mother thought the matter should be carefully considered. Was there 
aught else against him? 
an eke At this query Gray began to twist about and kick. 
a ee ** Be quiet, you great lump. or I can’t hold you. — If the lad is not to be trusted, 
ét-aall say so. You need not go into particulars. How about his honesty?” 

Gray felt he could trust him with uncounted gold. But it was a fact that poor 
— Dick was under a cloud of suspicion. He could not, he thought, betray his confi- 
self. dence, so he was silent and sad. His mother said it was her duty to keep her boy, 

while a little fellow, from evil companions. If Dick remained, Gray would be much 
— with him. ; 
aie ‘**T hope,” said Graham, earnestly, ‘* it might be just as much good for him as bad 


se for me.” 
eb Here Mrs. Hamilton was suddenly relieved of his weight. His father had come 
aie in; he lifted his son to his breast, and gave him a hearty hug before he set him on his 
feet. 

‘**Tam full up to my throat with gladness that the man has cleared out—the curs 
—Hem! that word of Dick’s popped right into my head, and I do believe I should 
catch swearing, like the measles—I do!” 
‘Dear me! you dreadful monkey of a boy! 


confi- 


Jug if 
g was P re 
= ” said the frightened mother. Mr. 
Hamilton had rather expected this. They sat awhile in grave silence. 

“Graham, hearken to me. Put down your hands. Look right into my eyes.” 


“Well, papa?” 


lrance 





disap- oes : : as sacral ‘ 
I ‘“*To be innocent because it knows no evil is the blessedness of a little child.” 


‘* Like Mary, yes. But am [ a little child? ” 

_ ‘To be pure from the evil that is in the world when he sees it, and is exposed by 
' it, is the blessedness of a Christian. On this birthday can you begin this great and 
» noble struggle, my son?” 


his at- 





> Way. 
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Gray thought he had already fought many a battle wtth temptation. ‘ Begin ne 
what?” : 

‘‘ Mamma evidently thinks we must send this ill-taught and friendless wanderer be 
out into the pitiless world again, on your account.” Pe 

Gray tried to speak. but choked and caught his breath, and not a word came. 

** That is not fair; | would have him provided for, but without being made Gray’s| 
companion,” said Mrs. Hamilton. ** He is not used to boys, any way, except just at” 





school.” Sw: 
‘*Speak, my son. Let us know what you think. I want a chore boy; I would)” an 
try Dick. All depends on your being old enough to be safe with him. Are you~ ab 


ready to be a Christian boy now? ” = Th 

‘+ | can’t think what you mean, father. 1 thought I was one of course, always, | 
Mamma, she knows I have tried to be. Mamma, ought I to have asked Dick to anc 
night about his prayers?” Ch 


‘No. It is not for a stranger to come rashly between him and his Father above, an 
But, if he should accept your friendship, you can do more for him than I, or any poc 
grown person—even your father syn 

‘¢ How?” mat 


‘*Did he mind me,” said Mr. Hamilton, ** when I charged him to use no bad 















can do.” 





language? ”’ 

‘* fe would not mind me either.” 

** Yes he would. If mamma consents to let him stay a few days on trial—” 

Mamma looked doubtful. ; 

**You are to leave him—go away, without rebuke—whenever you hear any ob-p d 
jectionable speech—” 

‘* His English is all vulgar,” observed mamma. 

‘* That is of no consequence—Graham will be an educated man. You can’t keep!” weel 
him in a cage like a squirrel”—here Gray’s excitement took the shape of uproar 
ous mirth—** where he could hear nothing—do nothing—be nothing.” 

‘*T agree that he must have been a boy among boys, in order to be a man among 
men,” said Mrs. Hamilton, somewhat convinced. 

** Anything really coarse would shock his ear—would it not, Graham?” 

‘*] do not understand always what Dick says; it is very queer, and I will runi 
and repeat to mamma anything I am doubtful if it is wrong or not.” 

‘*T see you smile, husband,” said Mrs. Hamilton, reddening. ‘+I wonder you ex) 
pose him to a risk I should myself shrink from.” Sy 

‘© There must be risk sometime, and now we have the oversight. Gray, keep] missi 
nothing back from me. Now go to bed, without delay.” 

** You will come up, papa? I ought to tell to you something I know, I supposej@and t 
Mamina will tell you about our day’s work—Dick would not eat anything but baked )welco 
apples and milk for his keep. Tom wanted to lock up, and I, mamma, carried it oujjpromi 
into the barn, and then—then he said—well, good-night.” Aospit 

When Gray told his father confidentially all he knew of Barty's history, he tooks//put th 
lawyer’s interest in the case. By and by, he said, he might attend to it, and he wai@and so 


sure the lad’s face was not that of a culprit. Mocal ; 
baw, a 

To be continued. Nice to 

it it 


Pvited 








‘ Begin | 


anderer THE FALL RIVER FRUIT 
1e€. Tus promising child was born, in 
Gray's beauty and sweetness, during the month 
t just at’ of August last, at a time when everybody 
' was supposed to be off at the sea-shore 
would) and the mountains, trying to forget all 
\re you. about work and worry, and even duties. 
_ The story is somewhat as follows: 
always, Fall River is a city of 60,000 people, 
Jick to’ and has but one incorporated charity, the 
_ Children’s Home. It has a hospital and 
r above’ an almshouse, and many, many sick and 
, or any poor and worthy people needing help and 






sympathy. The writer has been chair- 
man of a committee of three, appointed 
» no bad) by the ministers’ meeting of the city, one 
year ago, to see what could be done to- 
wards organizing the church and_ city 
charities, for self-protection, and to aid the 


be 


~needy. Two reports have been made, and 
* a third one is due in a few weeks, all 
of which means progress toward the de- 
But, as the pastors had five 
weeks of rest, by the fifth Sunday in va- 
cation month, it occurred to the writer to 
take two weeks in starting one more 
charity, to unite to those existing. And 
so the ** Flower Mission” came up for 


sired end. 
























Not bound, in those two 
weeks, to do parish work, he took the 
entire city for his parish, and found out 
what ladies in each of the twenty-five 
churches would be interested in a flower 
mission. 


consideration. 


Ly, 
I was welcomed with great courtesy, 
suppose ind the plan was, in every case, gladly 


and aid, in’ workers, 
I had previously visited the 
Pospital and other city institutions to find 
1e tooks) put their condition as to attentions, needs, 
d he waij#nd so forth. I then wrote letters in the 
Mocal papers, describing my visit, what I 
a saw, and what things it would have been 
Dice to see—among the latter, flowers and 
it in the hospital wards, etc. I then 
“invited any persons in the city who were 


elcomed, 
promised. 


ut bakedl was 


ied it ouly 
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AND FLOWER MISSION. 


interested in the formation of a flower 
mission, to address a fictitious name at 
No name was signed to 


I received one letter from 


the post-office. 
these articles. 
a lady earnest in all good works, who 
promised aid, and I immediately called 
upon her, and received sympathy; but 
her duties would not allow her to engage 
in any new project of the kind. How- 
ever. [ called a meeting at the Unitarian 
vestry, addressing ‘*the ladies of Fall 
River,” announcing, as the purpose, the 
consideration of the subject mentioned, 
and, if advisable, the organization of a 
‘¢ flower mission.” Seven persons came. 
One lady was a Unitarian; the rest were 
from the Methodist. Episcopal, and Or- 
thodox churches. An hour was spent in 
talking the perfect 
unanimity, and the meeting was adjourn- 
ed one month; but not before appointing 
committees to carry flowers weekly, for a 
month, to the hospital. for every ward, 
to the almshouse, and to the children’s 
home which was faithfully done, with 
very great satisfaction on the part of the 
At the second meeting, there 
were two new workers, who had already 


over matter with 


recipients. 


been distributing flowers part of the time 
thus far. They were young ladies of the 
highest social standing, who had never 
found a nobler use for their carriages than 
Confident, now, of 
final success, we called a third meeting, 
and thirty ladies responded, bringing 
flowers (which it took them all nearly an 
hour to arrange in bouquets) and fruit for 
the sick. Fruit and flowers were carried 
to public institutions and to several fa- 
milies having in them sick or invalid 
members. Then and there we organized. 
The plan was stated, officers chosen, and 
a committee appointed to complete the 
constitution presented. The officers, ex- 
cept the president, were all ladies. One 


in this lowly service. 
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member from each church wishing to be 
represented on the mission was to be put 
on the executive committee, and there 
were ten different churches represent- 
ed: Methodist, Swedenborgian, Baptist, 
Friends, Orthodox, Presbyterian, Uni- 
tarian, etc. Thirty ladies at work, repre- 
senting all the sects, without sectarian- 
ism, all the creeds, and nothing but unity 
and enthusiasm for the sick and suflering 
about them. 

The society fairly organized, the next 
thing was to keep up the interest; but 
that takes care of itself. There is no 
lack of helpers; no lack of flowers and 
fruit; no lack of ladies, of wealth and 
leisure, to give their carriages and their 
services in the distribution of the blos- 
soms and other sick-room delicacies. We 
meet every Monday, between 10 and 12 
A. M., and scarcely get through in that 
time. We have also a literature com- 
mittee appointed, whose duties are to see 
what books, magazines and papers can be 
made use of to advantage, and to start a 
library in the hospital. Old books, etc., 
read by the owners in the home, or by 
clubs, and news and religious papers, are 
to be contributed. Bibles, of the kind 
and language needed, are left in each 
ward of the hospital, and in the rooms of 
the almshouse. The children’s home is 
to have old numbers of Zhe Nursery, 
Wide Awake, picture books and read- 
ing books, suitable for children. These 
books are to be had on hand for families, 
wherever the sick are to be found, and 
need and want them. Clothing has been 
called for, and about a hundred garments 
came in a few days, a small part of them 
for use in the city, the rest to be sent to 
Charleston sufferers. About a dozen cases 
of extreme suffering and poverty have 
come to the mission’s notice, and are 
being cared for as fast as posible. 

The work grows. It will in time, if 


looked after and kept up, develop into a 
day nursery; a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to children and to dumb ani- 


mals; and, very likely, some think into 
the long-wanted associated charities— 
after creating several to be united. Young 
misses are encouraged to find out the in- 
valid, the blind, and the aged, and to go 
and sit an hour with them. to read to 
them, and to make them a little happier 
for the weil as themselves, 
through thought and consideration of age 
and for those who suffer. One of these 
young ladies last week took a crippled 
boy to drive, whose lonely hours in the 
hospital were thus broken by this bit of 
sunshine. A blind lady, not poor, was 
visited by a member of the mission with 
a fragrant bouquet, which ministered to 
her sense of smell and to that of beauty 
for her nurse and brother. A half-hour 
was spent with her, and, when the visit- 
ors left, many thanks were expressed for 
the remembrance, and her case was put 
among the permanent ones to be the re- 
cipients of such favors. 

A list is kept of all new contributors, 
and of all sick and invalids to be found. 
Their condition is recorded each week by 
the distributing committee, and the state- 
ment copied into the secretary’s book. 
The public are invited to inform the mis- 
sion of cases of sickness and need and 
sorrow, and especially if they are stran- 
gers, or alone and sick. All cases of ac- 
cident, in falling from buildings, or in the 
fifty mills in the city (in the papers, or 
ascertained in any way), and all cases 
where the mission can be of service, are 
given to the distributing committee, to 
aid in its work. The committee is to be 
large enough to enable them to send 
members to see patients, when proper, 
and give them a smile and kind words of 
encouragement, and so to multiply the 
beneficence into a sacrament. 

I have not time to tell of the mine 
struck ; of the field opening ; of the work 
pressing ; of the joy kindled ; of the unity 
and brotherly and sisterly feeling engend- 
ered by this united effort at bringing in 
the Kingdom of Christ upon the earth. 


time, as 
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Woman’s Work 


in Philanthropy. 





THERE are moments in which the most 
courageous worker among or for the poor, 
whether directly or in connection with 
Associated Charities, feels that labor is 
fruitless and desire to labor vain. And 
this feeling is more often the result of 
strange experiences among professed help- 
ers than with the helped. Curious stories 
could be told of the gaps between prom- 
ises and performance, the ignoring of 
solemnly-assumed obligations, and the ut- 
ter lack of any real sense of what a prom- 
ise involves. Good faith, 
effort to carry out all obligations, are hap- 
pily much more usual; and, because they 
are, the worker carefully ignores such ex- 


and earnest 


periences as, for the time, shake all confi- 
dence, and suppresses any reference cither 
to facts or their consequences. Yet these 
facts, lying below the surface of apparent 
success, often make null both present ef- 
fort and future possibility of growth, or 
hamper and hinder what might be a 
steadily-broadening work. 

Where such work touches the daily life 
and occupation of working-women, there 
soon rise up various lions in the way, 
some manageable and easily removed, 
but one or two, permanent and always 
aggressive obstacles. Not one has firmer 
place or more persistently defies all meth- 
ods of destruction than that one which, 
for want of a better title, must be labeled 
** love of a bargain.” 

We do not propose to enter into any for- 
mal argument against bargains in gene- 
ral. The instinct for them is ingrained 
in every one of us, and will remain so 
for long to come. And, so long as com- 
petition is the law of life, it must be so 
necessarily, each] man_ rejoicing naturally 
in finding himself ahead, even in slight- 


est degree, of his closely-pursuing antago- 
nist. So sharp is the conflict, so deter- 
mined the methods of overreaching, that 
acommon ground seems arising inevita- 
bly for both conservatives and socialists 
of the moderate type, and that is codp- 
eration. Apparently, it is only through 
this gate that we are to enter a land 
where fair dealing becomes a necessity, 
and a bargain a disaster alike to buyer 
and seller. 

As matters stand to-day, it is often the 
charitable worker herself who seizes upon 
the last great bargain in shirts or under- 
wear, unconscious of the fact that her act 
has been one more rivet in the chain that 
binds woman down to starvation wages. 
Naturally, there is a rush of buyers to 
the counters where piles of fairly-well- 
made underwear may be found, marked 
at prices barely above the cost of the ma- 
terial used, and in all the throng it is 
doubtful if one stops to think what such 
prices mean to the worker. 

Where thought begins and an attempt 
is made to put matters upon a better ba- 
sis, the same difficulty stands in the way, 
as evidenced in a report lately made by 
Mrs. Heckford of London, the reading of 
which has been the origin of what is al- 
ready written here. 

The difficulties that have hedged her 
about are the difficulties lying in wait for 
whoever may be tempted to begin an un- 
dertaking of the same nature in this 
country, and the story can find no better 
place than in the pages that mean help 
for every form of work and every type of 
worker. 

It is two years and more since Mrs. 
Heckford started in London a coépera- 
tive work-room for tailoresses, shirt hands, 
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and under-linen workers or seamstresses. 
She was a woman of well-proved busi- 
ness capabilities, and she was also wise, 
gentle and firm. 

Long and thorough investigation had 
given her every fact as to the wretched- 
ness of the lives lived by most of this 
class of workers. She believed that the 
profits and wages swallowed up by the 
shop-owner, the shop-keeper, the agent, 
salesmen and others, might be saved and 
go directly to the workers. Careful ex- 
amination had shown her that the ordi- 
nary wages were thirty per cent less than 
such a movement would make them. 

The average earnings of a steady work- 
er were seven shillings, barely two dol- 
trifle less even than 

seamstresses, and to 


week, a 
those of our own 
raise these wages to ten shillings would 


lars a 


mean a proportionate rise in comfort: 
a chance for a bit of bacon or a_ hint 
of butter, instead of the invariable bread 
sopped in tea. When wages are at the 
life limit, every additional penny counts. 

It was found in the beginning that to 
bring together seventy women with any 
intention of: giving them the increase pro- 
posed, meant the necessity of capital 
enough to start a small factory with its 


plant and fittings, and the certainty of 


private orders not under two hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. ‘The large factory 
has every advantage, buying its goods at 
wholesale and not moved from its routine 
by any peculiar tastes of the individual 
buyer. The small factory, on the con- 
trary, depends for success on pleasing the 
individual buyer, and may often, for the 
sake of securing his custom, be forced to 
pay twenty-five per cent more for his goods 
than does the wholesale one. 

There is no room here for the minute 
details given in Mrs. Heckford’s report. 
But when every expense has been taken 
into consideration, down to even the re- 
newing of the shop furniture once in ten 
years, it is found that a year of pinching 
and hard coéperation saves but a shilling 


extra a week to the worker. Only a 
great increase in private orders can alter 
the result of this showing and make it 
possible for this gallant and well-directed 
effort to go on. And here comes in the 
real difficulty in the way ; it is a difficulty 
quite as much at home on American as 
on English soil, and faced daily by many 
a society which seeks to make the way 
easier for needle-women. The buyer 
comes to the sales-room or prepares the 
order for work to be done, with the 
fixed determination to get a bargain out 
of the work-woman. The bargainer may 
have spoken enthusiastically the day be- 
fore at dinner or public meeting on the 
wrongs of working-women, and implored 
every hearer to rouse to some action. 
But when it becomes an individual ques- 
tion, it is demonstrated, over and over, 
that the buyer is indignant if the’ desired 


garments cannot be had a little under 
rather than over the market price. If at 


last the order is given, without attempt at 


reduction, an objection to the pattern of 


the trimming used, or the shape of the 
collar put on the shirt, may bring the en- 
tire set back upon the maker’s hands. 
Ardor for reclaiming the masses hinges 
on the quality of a trimming, and univer- 
sal benevolence is impossible unless cased 
in the right garment, with the shape 
adapted to insure a continuance of these 
That these women even un- 
and, at present, 


sentiments. 
der the best conditions 
the only ** best” seems to be in connec- 
tion with Mrs. Heckford—make on a doz- 
en shirts sixty-two cents, which sum has 
to be divided between machinist, finisher, 
button-holer, buttoner, ironer and folder, 
is a fact which seems to have small sig- 





nificance for the buyer. 

Out of seventy-three women employed, 
forty-three broke down—a sufficient test 
of the arduousness of the work. Out of 
this seventy-three, four only were dishon- 
est, two untrustworthy, one insubordi- 
nate and three drunken. The reporter 
adds slyly: ‘It is doubtful if an equal- 
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A Practical Hand-Lending. 


ly crucial test of the characters of minis- 
ters, of all denominations, would show 
results as favorable.” The report goes on 
summary: ‘** Of 
seven useful ones, three are so worn out 
that they cannot keep up to time, and four 


with its the twenty- 


are young and good workers, but slow. 
Of the twenty thoroughly competent, two 
will soon be worn out, and one will soon 
break down ; another is an old woman at 
forty, and two are young lasses. This 
sad state of things—which means. that 
twice as many want the work as are able 
to do it, and a number are at it who are 
consuming their life-capital over work 
they are not strong enough to do—is 
common among the masses of East End 
needle-women. If enough private orders 
cannot be obtained to continue the society 
upon its old lines, the greater discomfort 
and harder strain of competing for trade- 
orders will, no doubt, largely increase the 
number of worn-out and broken-down 
workers. 
the society, for contracts are obtained by 
tricks to which no honest person would 
stoop, and the slight advantage in wages 
will not keep the women combined.” 
This is a miserable showing for two 
years of patient effort and unending sac- 
rifice, and a still worse phase is found in 
the fact that the women, who went into 
the experiment eagerly, are cast down and 
discouraged. ** There is a growing feel- 
ing of indifference among the workers. 
The race is so hard that they do not care 


torun. ‘* We may as well starve for noth- 


A 


Amonc the various channels through 
which kind hands are passing help to the 
needy, should be recognized the import- 
ant one of loans. 

In many cases this is the wisest, most 
dignified, and respectful direction that 
philanthropy suggests. Not the pretence 


It may also mean the death of 
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ing as work for nothing,’ is a not uncom- 
mon phrase; and there is now a good 
deal of low-class work, waiting for hands 
to do it, which even the much-enduring, 
East-end woman will not 
touch, because odd jobs, neighbors, char- 


much-sweated 


ities and other methods of getting small 
incomes, suffice to keep the human frame- 
work together, and the starvation wage 
does no more; but, on the other hand, 
Mrs. Heckford can tell of heroic efforts 
to work, and of women who faint over 
their sewing, are carried out, and return 
again and again to the charge.” 

Each word of this social indictment, 
for indictment it is, and one to which an 
answer from society will be demanded, 
might be written as truly of the same 
conditions in New York. The mass of 
women workers in this field, underpaid 
and overworked, is increasing with every 
year, a dozen applicants thronging for 
every vacant place. 

The one field in which they could, if 


trained in the slightest degree, find 
steady employment, good wages and 


comfortable homes, is barred against 
them, half by their own election, half by 
the folly of our present system of living. 
How shall this barrier be made to fall, 
and what influence can be brought to bear 
to make such training as is needed a pos- 
sibility for the poorest? ‘Till we have an- 
swered these questions and at least begun 
to see results, our labor is useless and our 
hope for the women who work beyond 


any possibility of practical realization. 


PRACTICAL HAND-LENDING. 


of offering to lend, to cover the humilia- 
tion of a gift, but a temporary providing 
of what there is intelligent reason to ex- 
pect returned ; such transaction implying 
the hearty good-will, as well as trust, on 
the part of the lender, and the honesty 
which frankly reveals the full circum- 





stances of the borrower. When to this is 
added, as occasion permits, the recogni- 
tion of favor by the payment of interest, 
however trifling, it is objected by many 
that we have passed our charity into busi- 
ness and lost the flavor of brotherly love, 
which ‘* gives, not hoping to receive 
again.” How many, alas, even in these 
days of better reminder, lose sight of the 
large, open eyed beneficence, which bids 
us protect the fact of manhood, even, if 
need be, at a cost of the temporary solace 
so promptly suggested by quickness of 
sympathy and superficial sentiment. Let 
us withhold the less, only that we may 
give the greater, refusing, often, the casier 
gift of purse, to substitute the attention, 
care and watchfulness involved in opening 
a long account. 

As truly as there is a time for gift, 
when helpless suffering demands it, so 
truly is there a time for the more pains- 
taking loan, and we are bound to careful- 
ly consider the need, that, if possible, we 
make no mistake in its supply. 

As a general rule, it is safe to remem- 
ber that the extremely destitute belonging 
to the lowest class are not proper candi- 
dates forloans. Such persons are so little 
accustomed to responsibility, that the ex- 
periment is almost sure to increase their 
weakness by a breach of faith. 

There are others, also, of higher moral 
development, so hedged in by « net-work 
of adverse circumstance that it becomes 
folly to encourage the forlorn hope of re- 
payment, and a mistaken offer of a loan 
to such only increases the weight under 
which they are struggling, and adds materi- 
ally to the burden of the mind. Again, the 
fact of intemperance, even where there is 
cleverness of power anda tempting open- 
ing, is almost a sure prophecy of broken 
promise. In short, a loan should only be 
made when the prospect of income and 
other circumstances create a strong proba- 
bility that exactly the agreement entered 
into can faithfully be carried out. 

Then it is naturally asked, What need 
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to make it a matter of philanthropy at 
all? 

Are not opportunities open alike to all 
who wish to borrow upon fair security? 
Those who have carefully searched for 
such tell us, No. 

Our country offers no 
either public or private, to those so re- 
duced as to need to borrow small sums of 


opportunity, 


less than one hundred dollars, except at 
such stringent and exorbitant rates of 
interest as to insure an almost permanent 
envclopment in debt. There is a phase 
of righteousness on the part of the srnall 
money lender which demands that he be 
protected in his special risk; but to aid 
the poor man who is forced by want to bor- 
row, help must come from those quick 
to arrange the loan as suited to his need, 
rather than first to insure an income and 
build up a business to the lender. 

The Massachusetts laws lay few re- 
strictions upon the rate of interest to be 
charged by pawn brokers and collateral 
loan companies, and naturally the im- 
pulse of the lender and the extremity of 
the borrower alone settle that rate. 

Most people would be amazed, on hav- 
ing their attention first called to it, at 
the severity of facts of daily recurrence in 
these relations. It has been the privilege 
of a few persons, contributing to a small 
fund in Boston for the purpose of reliev- 
ing this manner of trouble, to investigate 
many cases, and within a few years to 
loosen the shackles of numbers who were 
tightly bound by the stringency of exact- 
ing debts. Perhaps a few cases taken 
from their records will be the best illus- 
tration of the nature of the wrong: 

(1.) $25.00 borrowed in case of sickness 
and burial of a child, and an agreement 
made to pay $2.50 in interest per month. 
When transferred to the ** Loan Fund,” 
more than the principal had been paid in 
interest. 

(2.) Case of sickness and no work— 
$29.00 borrowed—interest at the rate of 
$2.00 per month ; $36.00 had been paid 
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in interest when transferred to the ‘*Loan 
Fund.” 

(3.) Widow, large family and sickness. 
$30.00 borrowed at the rate of $3.00 per 
month. 

(4.) Woman—no work and sickness— 
$10.00 at $2.00 per month interest! Had 
pawned her only cloak in winter, to pay 
one month’s interest. 

(5.) Sickness — $59.00 borrowed — 
when transferred, had paid interest for 
nearly two years, amounting to $129.00. 

(6.) $28.00 at $3.00 per month inter- 
est, which interest had continued for more 
than two years. 

These half-dozen examples are in no 
way exceptional, being taken alphabeti- 
cally from many scores upon the books, 
and they are all marked as paid up in 
full and discharged, except one. and that 
nearly so. 

It is with gratitude and new hope that 
such people renew their effort to repay 
the borrowed principal, when relieved 
from the demoralizing influence of keep- 
ing the debt only at bay, by means of such 
hopeless sacrifice. A work like this is 
full of reward and is perhaps the most 
satisfactory form in which the *+ Loan 
Fund” employs its moneys, as it is ever 
more cheering to release one trom debt 
than to aid in incurring it; but it is also 
constantly invited to lend a hand in secur- 
ing tools for work, stock for trade, fur- 
nishings for the home. and in tiding over 
the many occasions of temporary distress 
and inability to provide. 

The question comes at once, Can this 
help be offered and such a purpose be 
practically carried out, without the fund 
becoming wasted and finally killing itself? 
The chances of failure are large. 

The best cases need friendly watching, 
and the price of moderate success means 
eternal vigilance and patience, but the 
history of our local experience places the 
matter at least out of the range of wholly 
new experiment and substantiates some 
facts of which we are ready to report. 


A Practical Hand-Lending. 
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Setting aside the early years of humili- 
ating mistakes. when a young enthusiasm 
was learning its first hard lessons, some- 
thing like a just estimate of the life of the 
fund, upon its present working basis, is 
shown in the 18So. A 
single agent has had it in hand, during a 
period of six years, and, gratefully be it 


records since 


said of her, she has held so bravely and 
wisely to her task that each year has 
lessened upon the previous one the record 
of hopeless cases and bad debts. 

She has made, in all, 531 loans, repre- 
senting about $16,800.00 in money ; 326 
of these have been paid, amounting to $7,- 
514.273 
Most cases are of long standing. 


others of course are still paying. 
A small 
weekly payment of fifty cents, for instance, 
allows a year in which to return a sum of 
$25.00. 

The money is always kept in use and 
turned over and over again, which makes 
it difficult to state accurately the loss of 
any one year; but in six years an average 
yearly capital of $2.S00:00 has been used 
and the total loss in the whole time has 
been $451.71, or about $75.00 a year. 

The expenses of management and the 
losses are made good by a short list’ of 
annual subscribers, and by the payment of 
six per cent annual interest by most of 


the borrowers. It is rarely that this 
small interest on the small sums borrow- 
ed cannot easily be paid, and it has seem- 
ed the just method of keeping the fund in 
repair, and wholesome in its influence 
upon the beneficiaries. 

From time to time small morteages 
have been placed in our keeping. which 
by degrees as they are paid up will be- 
Such 


have inereased Gur capital, and the re- 


come the property of the fund. 


sponsibility of $5,000.00 has sugeested 
the establishment of a simple trust, to be 
shared by three persons; both to defend 
the fund in case of accident to its self-ap- 
pointed and hitherto single trustee, and to 
invite the confidence of such benevolent 


ones as are disposed to increase its power. 
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The English loan systems employed by 
the Charity Organization Society in Lon- 
don have offered us many suggestions, 
and we are much indebted to their larger 
experience ; but, in some essential points, 
their laws so differ from ours as to pre- 
clude a copy of their methods. They 
make many loans in small amounts to the 
very poorest people, taking always a 
guarantor from the same walk of life as 
the borrower, and in case of default they 
can and do pursue the guarantor compul- 
sorily at trifling cost. The expense alone 
of such legal procedure in this country 
would make it impracticable. Our loans 
must be made in somewhat larger sums to 
a better class of poor, and the guarantors 
be always of such type as to appreciate 
the full moral significance of the position. 
We would emphasize the invariable need 
of a guarantor, and of such other security 
as practicable. 


Most people who can pay, will pay, es- 
pecially when they have some kind friend 
with practical common sense to suggest a 
way—all this, provided the first investi- 
gation of the case, as a proper one to ap- 
ply for loan, be shrewdly and intelligent- 
ly made. There is no quick wit which 
prompts invariable intuition as to charac- 
ter, and reverent, kindly love alone offers 
the alphabet to the study. 

Perhaps it is only just to say our experi- 
ence has taught us that this special form 
of benevolence requires more wisdom 
and good judgment than almost any 
other; but, knowing at best our success 
will be only imperfect, still 
courage to pursue the effort and urge 
others to do the same, stimulated by the 


we have 


definite knowledge of good already at- 
tained. 
TRUSTEE. 


Lexington, Mass. 
fl 


HIS GRADUATION. 


BY HELEN 


‘“* Ir he had asked it, 1 might be less 
willing. It is because he has never asked 
anything that it is very plain to me that 
my business is to offer; yes—something 
more than ofler. It is my business to 
stay precisely where I find myself put, 
and do the work at my hand.” 

‘* The work at your hand five days 
ago, Jack Maynard, was graduating with 
the most brilliant record any fellow in 
that stully college has made in a genera- 
tion. You don’t mean to give up all 
that?” 

The speaker ended with a groan, and 
sat down suddenly on an upturned basket 
in the barn door, the old white horse 
looking inquiringly from the stall and 
whinnying slightly as if in sympathy. 
Jack leaned against the barn door; a tall 


CAMPBELL. 


young fellow, with shoulders a little bent, 
as if with much stooping. and a face 
whose chief beauty lay in the well-cut 
mouth and a pair of dark eyes. with a look 
at once gentle and beaming; a look that 
seemed to indicate some inward spring of 
content and cheer. Tom groaned again, 
as he met the eyes, fixed upon him now, 
but plainly seeing something beyond. 

** There you go,” he said. ‘ The 
minute you begin eyeing futurity in that 
fashion, T know its all up with anything 
I’ve got to say. I’m not surprised, now 
that ’ve seen your mother, for she has 
the same fashion of discounting every- 
thing with just one turn of her eyes on 
you, but what I want to know is, what 
the dickens you both mean by it? You’re 
in the world and you’ve got your place to 
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make in the world. And here you are, 
who could be anything, and yet you 
grin with delight at your own election to 
be nothing! I could drag you back by 
your hair if that would help matters. 
What are you going to do, cut off from 
everything that makes life worth living?” 

Jack’s eyes were still fixed on him, but 
something in their expression made Tom 
say suddenly : 

‘* [beg your pardon. ‘Of course you’re 
fond of your relations and all that, but 


you know there’s no chance for you, if 


you once settle into a rut. You’re throw- 
ing away you life, Jack, and it’s wholesale 
destruction. T’ve got to speak out, or I 
shall burst. What are you going to do?” 

** Try to get back a little of the reputa- 
tion that used to belong to us. I’m going 
to prove that money can be made, in 
reasonable enough amount, on a New 
England farm, and that I need not be a 
mere plowing and weeding machine to 
do it. Tve had my eves opened within 
three days and am still a little dazzled by 
the new light.” 

**And you're going to let a revelation 
of three days’ standing knock all your 
prospects Youre a_ lunatic. 
Your father won’t hear to it, if he comes 
to himself at all.” 

‘+ ] doubt if he ever does, thoroughly,” 


endwise. 


Jack said with a sigh. —** He came here 
because he had to; because the pressure 
of city life had nearly killed him—in fact 
is responsible for his present condition. 
He believes, as I have been made to be- 
lieve, that cities, as they stand to-day, are 
an unnatural growth, and carry the seeds 
It is 
the extreme of luxury, or a wretchedness 


of their own destruction in them. 


and misery that are a disgrace to humani- 
ty. Here, in the open country, there is at 
least a chance for decent living, and I am 
near enough to have such stimulus as I 
may need from an occasional day in a 
city, with a hint of music or art for eyes 
and ears. I want none of what you call 
the rewards of life. The law, even at its 
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best, is a mass of verbiage—legalized in- 
justice at least six times out of ten. It 
helps the strong and it crushes the weak. 
In medicine, save for surgery, it is chiefly 
Men who live naturally and 
Business 


empiricism. 
rationally need no medicine. 
is simply mad competition ; the chief end 
of man to circumvent all other men. 
There is no escape. The man who would 
keep his hands clean and his soul pure 
must obey the old command, ‘ Escape to 
the mountains—look not behind you!’ 
I’ve been thinking for a year, Tom, and 
this is the end of it all. Here, on my 
own ground, I can live such life as seems 
to me good; I can help at least one or 
two to live their lives rationally ; I have 
time for my books and for any work that 
may grow out of them, and in good time 
I shall see all that I want to see. Come 
here a year from now, and I believe that 
you will find that, not only a living, but 
plenty of satisfaction in it, will have been 
the result of what you call my lunacy. I 
did mean to graduate, and it may come 
yet, but [ shall not mind if it does not. 
There is good work to be done right 
here.” 

** Good stagnation—good 
You’ve thrown away your chances once 
for all.” 

** Wait and see,” Jack made answer, 
as a_ bell the house. 
** There’s supper, Tom, and I hope you 


extinction. 


sounded from 
are halfas hungry as I am.” 

‘* 1’d starve for a week if [ could make 
you see with my eyes, you unmanageable 
sinner. I’ve got to take that evening 
train, so I can’t even hear just what your 
interior illumination means. Write about 
it, will you?” 

** Perhaps,” Jack said, as he took the 
hand held out to him, and walked toward 
the house still holding it, but he said 
nothing more of himself or his plans, even 
in the walk to the station, a mile or more 
from the little hill on which the house 
stood. Tom’s appetite even had failed 
him, and he looked, at last, half pleading- 
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ly, half angrily into Jack’s eyes, which 
gave no token of yielding, but held the 
same exasperating content, and even a 
certain jubilance, as if things had never 
been quite so thoroughly to his mind. 

There was no light save that of the flick- 
ering fire on the hearth, as he came in at 
last and sat down by his mother, who was 
waiting quietly. 

‘* He is asleep,” she said, as Jack look- 
ed toward the door of a room opening 
**We can talk at last. He 
I am glad that the 


near them. 
will not be disturbed. 
time has come.” 

‘* Poor little mother!’ 
he put his arms about her for a moment, 
‘* Tt has been hard times 


’ 


Jack said, as 


and kissed her. 
here alone, but you will not be alone any 
more.” 

‘¢ Then you are quite sure? You will 
not wish you had chosen differently, 
dear?” 

Mrs. Maynard looked at him steadily ; 
not anxiously, but as if she were certain 
that whatever decision had been made 
must be wisest. Why not, since, from 
babyhood, she had taught him to weigh 
and measure values, and to know what it 
was best worth while to choose. She 
knew his power. Who could know it so 
well, for had she not laid its foundations, 
and watched the steady rise of the temple 
that the young life had always seemed to 
her? But, as his absorption in the college 
work had deepened, she had said to herself 
that life must separate them, and that her 
share in him must be given now to the 
world. But with vacation he fell at once 
into the old habits, reading with her, 
talking out his deepest thoughts, and say- 
ing to her often: 

** There’s nobody in the world, little 
mother, who understands good comrade- 


ship as well as you do.” 

There was an almost equally good but 
silent understanding between father and 
son, but the former was lost in his books, 
and only emerged for the afternoon walk, 
and a half hour or so after supper, when 


he sat by the fire, or in summer in the 
porch, seldom speaking, but smiling as he 
listened. At the foot of the hill lived 
Ichabod Myres, who farmed the eleven 
acres, and rendered such account as 
seemed to him good, his sister Randilla 
watching carefully to see that Mrs. Icha- 
bod took no unfair advantage. Both 
Ichabod and Randilla had been rescued 
from the poor-farm in their childhood by 
Mrs. Maynard’s mother, to whom the 
little house had belonged, and both of 
them regarded the family as their peculiar 
charge, and Jack as the coming redeemer 
of the family fortunes. There was a lit- 
tle money; an income on which they 
could live in their simple fashion, and 
there had been a fund left by the uncle for 
whom Jack had been named that had 
educated him, and was not yet quite ex- 
hausted. The income itself would cease 
at Mr. Maynard’s death. 
every reason why Jack should either set- 


There seemed 


tle definitely upon the profession he would 
follow, or go into business, and Ichabod 
shook his head dejectedly as Randilla, at 
intervals, gave him such of Jack’s opin- 
ions as she had been able to glean. 

‘* He ain’t a mite like his father,” he 
said; ** not a mite, but may be it runs in 
the blood somehow, to settle down in one 
spot an’ never care so long’s there’s books 


’ 


up to your eves. Books ain’t goin’ to buy 


butcher’s meat, an’ fur as I can see 
they’re about the only currency there’ll be 
up there.” 

Jack had caught these words, and he 
repeated them now to his mother, as he 
looked about the room in which books 
made the chief furniture, and laughed a 
little as he recalled the look of pathetic 
remonstrance that had come to him from 
Ichabod’s melancholy brown eyes. 

‘* The point is, that the farm has never 
done what it could, and that Ichabod 
must learn new methods,” he went on. 
** Do youknow, mother, a dozen ideas at 
once were put into my head by that man 
I picked up on the road last Monday—a 
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sort of drummer I think, and filled with 
scorn for New England ways of doing 
things. He came from southern Iowa, 
and he had been everywhere in the west, 
beginning with Pike’s Peak, and ending 
asa St. Louis drummer. He had had a 
farm, too, and sold it because he wanted 
more excitement. ‘Talk about New 
England thriftiness,’ he said. ‘If you 
ever knew, you’ve forgotten it twice over. 
Here’s a region full of maple trees, an’ 
I’ve been asking along, and only one man 
makes more than enough sugar for his own 
family, and there isn’t a sugar-house with 
a decent outfit, or that isn’t falling to 
pieces. There’s bushels of apples this 
minute rotting on the ground, and I heard 
a man say he’d give ’em to whoever 
would take ’em, an’ yet folks are eating 
vinegar made of poison acids. — Here’s 
ponds and streams of pickerel and trout, 
but you buy fish three times a week from 
Boston that’s stale an’ miserable eating, 
and Iet your jolly big pickerel swim. 
There’s «a bed of sweet-flag this minute, 
that if anybody ’d dig it up, would bring 
forty or fifty dollars dried, at a wholesale 
apothecary’s. ‘“There’s herbs in the fields 


and woods that the same fellows are 


howling for and can’t never get enough 
of. ’Tain’t corn nor wheat that’ll pay the 


small farmer; it’s a mix of all kinds of 


products. [ bet you I could make money 
right here if I had the time to take hold, 
but all your farm folks have got their eyes 
on big money, and haven’t sense enough 
to see that driblets enough will make a 
stream.’ 

***Why don’t you come back here, and 
try it?’ IT said. 

‘¢¢ Tm a mind to sometimes just for an 
example,’ he went on. — * There’s a good 
living right here if folks were a mind to 
think so. And 
Granite let loose wherever your eyes turn, 


here’s another thing. 


from cobble-stones up to boulders, and 
yet every mother’s son will build a cheap, 
shaky house of unseasoned wood, and let 
this natural building-stuff, that only needs 
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mortar to make walls good till doomsday, 
lie right here. Oh, I’ve no patience with 
this howl about not being able to make 


x99 


money. 

‘*Well,” Mrs. Maynard said, after 
a few minutes in which Jack sat silent, 
his eyes fixed on the fire. 

‘¢ The point to be made against farming 
is that it turns a man into a drudge, if he 
tries it after the old fashion. But I am 
certain that even for me, who wants much 
reserve time undisturbed, there is a living 
in this land, and I mean to find if I am 
mistaken. What I will experiment 
with, will be the sugar-bush. Ichabod 
has this eleven acres under tolerable cul- 
tivation, and this year I will let him 
But I want to build a decent su- 
gar-house on the wood-lot, or at least re- 
build the old apology for one, and put in 


alone. 


the proper outfit.” 

** The money, Jack?” Mrs. Maynard 
said. ** These things cost so.” 

‘© Yes, but it isa good investment. I 
will take the last of Grandfather Buttrick’s 
legacy. and see what will come of it. 
And 
wholesale grocer. 
couldn’t be made to give the whole yield, 


Simmons has an uncle who is a 


Ill see if a bargain 


if it amounts to anything, to him to 


handle, and so save me_ the bother. 


That’s one source of an honest income, 


and we'll see if there are not others. 
Twenty acres of maple trees ought to 
yield something. Ichabod has never 


stopped to figure the thing at all, but he 
told me the fifteen trees across the road 
gave nearly a hundred pounds last spring, 
and he just boiled down the sap in any 
sort of kettle. Smile away, mother ; [I'd 
rather plan for sugar, than sit in Uncle 
Fowler's office planning how to squeeze 
the nioost out ofa client; and when I have 
robbed the trees we will see together what 
is to be got from the flowers and bees. 
You swarm. Why 
shouldn’t you handle fifty? Both things 
are soon over; that is they take but part 
of the year, and the small odds and ends 


can handle one 
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that must be seen to daily will be just and one or two more of Dr. Gilchrist’s 
enough for exercise and reasonable work. patients who needed no medicine but 
We are going to be quite independent of country air and the chance to spend their 
annuities or banks, or rich relations, and strength, not in the factory but in the 
when I have discovered exactly to what woods. Jack’s first book, written in the 
degree mother Nature may be depended quiet of that second winter, has made its 
upon, I will have Barnard and Marion mark, and his graduation into the wide 


here to try the same experiment.” world of letters has given him instant 
A moan from the inner room startled place. 
them both, and Jack lifted the almost There is no room here to record the 


helpless form into an easier position, and full story of the experiment; a true story, 
then sat down, holding the thin hand till _ still demonstrating itself in a quiet New 
the anxious eyes closed again. It would be England village. Marion is there, and 
a hard winter, every one had said, and Un- Barnard also, but Marion is Mrs. Jack, 
cle Fowler had even hinted that a hospital and can give only an occasional eye to 
would be far the best place for the invalid, Barnard, who is at present putting the 
hesitating to repeat the remark as he saw superfluous stone of his own farm into 
that Jack’s face gave no token of having shape as a house, which seems to grow 
understood him. ° from the ledge on which it is set, and to 
It was a hard winter, and there was hold something of the same sense of per- 
more than one before the long suflering manency. Ichabod’s views are enlarging, 
ended. But Jack’s project, studied thor- and he experiments secretly with new 
oughly in all its bearings, had become an - fertilizers, and has even subscribed to an 
established fact, the maple trees proving agricultural paper. The colony is grow- 
the most satisfactory of dependencies,and ing, and both Marion and Dr. Gilchrist 
yielding, under skilled treatment, an are beginning to believe that in time it 
amount of sugar almost staggering to may even become the nucleus of a com- 
the contractor, who guaranteed, if the munity, all workers, but none enslaved by 
quality were as fine the next year, to give work, and all sharing the same hope and 
a cent and a half more on the pound. the same inspiration. 
Ichabod was reinforced by Katy’s brother, 


CITIZEN OR RESIDENT? 


Is it not time for the United States to peoples, but they cannot be oze with any 
insist upon a higher interpretation of her other people. Should it be possible for an 
naturalization laws? She keeps open American citizen to talk of ‘* my coun- 
doors for all comers, except the too thrifty try,” or ** my countrymen,” meaning 
Chinese, and allows all but absolute crim- other than America and Americans? 
inals and helpless paupers to find a refuge Such language certainly shows that the 
and a home within her borders—to be- naturalization here, which must precede 


’ 


come residents. But citizenship means a_ citizenship, is not a genuine thing; no 
share in the government of the country one can have native rights in two coun- 
and protection abroad. Surely, then, it tries, and it has been well said that law 
should be given only to the true chil- should only recognize and endorse rights 
dren, those who own no other allegiance. that already exist. Is not American citi- 
Americans can be, and are, friends of other zenship now often secured, not for its le- 
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Citizen or 


gitimate privileges, but for the shelter it 
can aflord to foreign residents here to 
carry on plans for, or against, other 
countries? This is an * entangling alli- 
ance” indeed ! 

And should not citizens be able to read 
the Constitution they swear to maintain ? 
Should they not understand the language 
of the country in whose goverment they 
are to have a share? And the share that 
the votes of a community give is no small 
one. Yet it appears that large numbers 
of our naturalized citizens must be ad- 
dressed in foreign tongues, and are abso- 
lutely indiflerent about acquiring that of 
their adopted country! In some places 
one of these foreign tongues is even al- 
lowed to be the official language, the 
muncipal notices of these American towns 
being published, and the council proceed- 
ings being carried on, in that foreign 
tongue ! 

Again. 
zation require the candidate to swear to 


Does not the oath of naturali- 


obey the laws, and to uphold the govern- 
Yet 


proclaim that they aim at overthrowing 


ment of this country ? men who 
all government, and setting all laws at 
defiance, can address their adherents as 


” 


“fellow citizens.” and call upon them to 
insist upon their ‘rights as citizens.” 
If such men ever lawfully obtained natur- 
alization and citizenship, is not the pro- 
fession of such principles a flagrant viola- 
their Should not the 
privileges which those oaths 


tion of oaths ? 
conferred 
be summarily taken from them, and also 
aheavy penalty be attached to such trea- 
son? 
very heart of the Nation; in return fora 
gencrous gift they defame the mother that 
Has not that mother 


Such perjured citizens strike at the 


has adopted them. 
rights as well as they? 

Meanwhile there is a people among us 
to whom citizenship is denied, who need 
its protection, and who would know how 
to prize its high privileges. They need 


* Bishop Whipple says he has “ yet to find the United States officer who did not acknowledge that in cve 


Resident? 
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no naturalization, they are at home only 
here, they might well require naturaliza- 
tion pledges from us. They have proved 
over and over again that they will neither 
sell, nor lightly forfeit their birth-right ; 
that they will starve, or go into exile, 
rather. Our boasted civilization has as yet 
found no place for their courage and de- 
votion, and, like all other strong forces 
for which no legitimate field of action is 
open, these qualities have brought woe 
upon their and upon those 
who denied them a_ healthful activity. 
Having tried all other means of keeping 


possessors, 


these true natives quiet, can we not at 
last try the simple, just, and truly Ameri- 
can way of giving them an interest in the 
country and the government, instead of 
goading them into constant opposition ? 
Instead of denying them every human 
right, can we not leave to them a few 


simple, ** inalienable ” ones, and add such 
others as we have so lavishly wasted upon 


those who care nothing for them ? 


Courage and patience are but sacrifice ; 
A sacrifice is offered for and to 


Something conceived of, 


The Indians have only been allowed to 
offer these sacrifices to the hope of re- 
venge for a long succession of wrongs. 
Let us open other channels for them ; let 
us make it possible for an Indian to show 
courage among us, as well as against us. 
Let us no longer force him to make 
trouble to gain attention. Let law be on 
his side when he is in the right, and in 
the beginning of our quarrels he has al- 
most always been in the right,* and let us 
see whether he will not be for the law. 

We hear indignant sympathy 
that Irish tenants are evicted from their 


with 


homes without compensation for their 
labor, that 
going on for years, and that the Inglish 


these evictions have been 
government has been cruelly indifferent 


to the suffering inflicted in its name. 


ry 


case we had been the first to break a treaty with the Indians.” 
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While our expressions of sympathy for 
the Irish are full and free, there is a 
strange blindness to the parallel but far 
worse case of our native people here. 
How many among us know how close 
and striking this likeness is? Passages 
from Irish history tell much of the history 
of our native tribes with astonishing ac- 
curacy. Change the dates, for Irish read 
Indian, and we have the sad story here as 
Let us look at 
The Irish 


well as across the sea. 
some of these parallel points. 
were a conquered people, held in sub- 
jection by an alien race, and there was 
constant war between them: 

*¢ Outside the towns on Irish earth lay 
the Irish, a separate and a hostile people, 
ever attacked, and ever ready to attack. 
* * * The killing of an Irishman was 
no crime. * * * The loyal Irish 
learned, to their cost, that they could not 
count on the protection of the govern- 
ment. * * * he dispossessed Irish 
drove the settlers out. * * * Then 
the government put forth its strength, 
shot down the obnoxious natives wherever 
they could get at them, and hunted them 
as outlaws. * * * Settlers did their 
best to simplify the process of coloniza- 
tion by exterminating the natives—men, 
womenand children. * * * Achief, 
who escaped, devoted himself to avenging 
his murdered kinsmen, and his war-cry 
sounded dismally in the ears of settlers 
for many a long year. With such mem- 
ories in their minds the tribes rose, 
* * * [and] were defeated wherever 
they made a stand. * * * The land 
was then distributed at the cheapest rate 
in large tracts to adventurers pledged to 
colonize it. Urged by the rebellious 
chiefs on the one side, and by the grow- 
ing distrust of the government on the 
other, those who had at first taken no 
part in the disturbance were drawn in. 
* * * The suflerings of the Irish were 
terrible. They were conquered, * * 
[and] driven away from the fertile 
lands to contracted and miserable reser- 
vations, while the fighting men were 
shipped off. Companies bought great 
tracts of land at very cheap rates; some 


of them still retain much of the property 
thus acquired. 


The disinheriting process 


was carried on, not by force alone, but by 
fraud. * * * The government soon 
found itself the owner of whole provinces, 
in the sense that a burglar is the owner of 
the watches and jewels that are the result of 
a successful * plant.’ * * The remnant 
of native Irish in Ulster rose against the 
oppression of the settlers. This rising 
has been written about as if it were an 
act of unparalled wickedness—written of 
with horror and hatred as * the massacre 
of 1641.’ * * * Many people were 
killed; but * * it was no worse than 
any of the massacres of the Irish by the 
English which had taken place again and 
again. * * * These men had as bitter 
wrongs to revenge as men can_ have. 
* * English massacres are slurred over 
to lend an uncontrasted horror to” Irish 
crime. Terrible exaggerations have at- 
tended all representations of the rising. 
* * * People innocent of the rebell- 
ion were massacred—man, woman and 
child. * * * The idea [is] willingly 
fostered that, at a sudden point in the 
history of a blameless and bloodless rule, 
some wicked Irish rose up and slew some 
of their just and merciful masters. The 
masters were neither just nor merciful, 
bloodless nor blameless. * * * One 
after another the Irish leaders were de- 
feated. * * Adventurers had speculat- 
ed in Irish land, while the struggle was 
going on, to the amount of thousands of 
acres. * * But [they] were not will- 
ing to settle until all possible danger was 
removed. * * * To keep the new 
settlers from all Irish influence, Connaught 
was appointed as a reservation for the 
Irish) * * The Irish were then driven 
and cooped into Connaught, * * * 

and a rigorous passport system was _ es- 
tablished, to evade which was death with- 
out form of trial. * * * The plant- 
ing of the unhappy Irish in Connaught 
was slowly and sternly accomplished. 
* * The dispossessed Irish objected to 
being reserved in Connaught, and com- 
plained that the whole province was 
waste from famine. There were parts of 
Connaught where it was truly said that 
there was ‘not wood enough to hang, 
water enough to drown, or earth enough 


to bury a man” * * * ‘Dhe hunted 
and harassed Irish nobles would not 
transplant themselves. * * * The 


unhappy wretches who got to Connaught 
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Citizen or 
were * * * wretchedly lodged, and 
lay down and measured out their graves 
in common confusion and misery. The 
Irish who were dispossessed, and who 
would not transplant or go into exile, 
took to the woods and mountains, the 
clefts of the rocks, and the caves of the 
earth, and lived a life of wild brigandage. 
The government put a price upon their 
he: ads as upon those of wolves. * 

That an Irish chief should wish to see 
justice allowed to his countrymen has 
made his name too often the object of 
obloquy. * * * A treaty secured by 
gallant defence, and confirmed by the 
government, was broken and set aside. 
The Irish leader honorably abided by his 
word amid great temptation to do other- 
wise. * * It was laid down from the 
bench that * the law does not suppose any 
such person to exist as an Irish Roman 
Catholic? * * * Dean Swift sug- 
gested that Irish children should be rear- 
ed for food ; the landlords having devoured 
the substance of the people, they had 
right to devour the flesh of their chil- 
dren.”’* 

Let those who doubt the similarity of 
this history to that of a people in our 
midst turn to the record of facts in Mrs. H. 
H. Jackson’s **Century of Dishonor,” and 
to the Reports of our Commissioners of In- 
dian aflairs from the beginning of our 
history until now. Let them remember 
that this is the witness of conquerors, and 
that from them we learn of wholesole 
evictions of the owzers of the 
which are seized ; 
punished for protecting their own, and 
‘* shot down wherever they can be got at ” 
of * loyal” Indians driven into revolt by 
treachery and oppression; of solemnly 
confirmed treaties broken and set aside ; 
of the starvation of hundreds of persons 
directly caused by the neglect of 
congress to vote the ‘appropriation ” to 
pay for the land we have wrenched from 


homes 
of natives mercilessly 


our 
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unwilling sellers; of massacres of In- 
dians by white people; and of many 
” to reservations. ‘+ Terrible 
are also well known to 


** removals 
exaggerations ” 
have attended almost all accounts of In- 
dian risings; our law does not recognize 
the existence of an Indian except to pun- 
ish him; to kill him is so far 
crime that a price has always been set 
popular literature has 


from a 


upon his head ;+ 
the ambition of un- 
trained boys all over the country.{ Point 
by point, all that is quoted above will be 
But there is 
one diflerence. Connaught was at least 
in Ireland. The reservations to which we 


made such murder 


found in our own records. 


have driven our natives are as far from 
their native lands, and often as unlike in 
climate, as are Switzerland and southern 
Italy, Norway and France.s | And those 
whom we herd together are not all fel- 
low-countrymen, but sometimes as difler- 
ent in language and habits as are the lo- 
That all 
these localities now form one country does 
not make the natives of its widely separ- 


calities from which they came. 


ated parts any the less foreigners to each 
other. The ‘* concentration” talked of 
would be such as Napoleon might have 
attempted if, after conquering Europe, 
he had ** removed” the Swiss, Belgians, 
Germans and others to a_ reservation 
in Sicily, ‘* concentrating” the natives 
of Europe to give their lands to the 
French. 

Irish Nationalists complain most justly 
that less important aflairs have constantly 
crowded out legislation for the Irish. 
With still greater reason could the In- 
dians complain that sorely-needed legis- 
lation for them has been so crowded out! 
With a surplus in our treasury long over- 
due debts to many tribes cannot be paid 
because Congress will not make an ap- 





“ McCarthy's Outlines of Irish History. 


+ Massachusetts and other colonies formerly offered $100 for the scalp of an Indian, 


Arizona and New 


Mexico lately offered from $250 to $500, for this civilized trophy. 


; 
Ind‘ans,” 


+ Scarcely a week passes without a notice in our papers, of the arrest of a runaway boy “going West to kill 


§ The Nez Fercés, removed from the mountains of Idaho to Indian Territory, called their new home the 


“ Land of Fire.” 
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propriation to pay them.* In 1884 Com- 
missioner Price wrote—‘t No one can 
compute the evil consequences that may 
arise should Congress ignore its duty to 
inake an appropriation ” to pay the Chip- 
pewas for their lands taken for reservoirs 
by the Government, in spite of the ver- 
dict of the Attorney General that those 
lands could not legally be taken; these 
Chippewas were industrious and self-sup- 
porting; they are now dependent, and 
kept from starvation only by charity; 
they have never been paid, and some of 
them are said to be too indignant to be 
much longer restrained; it is also said 
that their neighbors in Canada are urging 
them to revolt; they are still waiting, 
but if an outbreak comes it will be justi- 
fied by all the accepted rights of revolu- 
tion. 

In the last long session of Congress 
three days were appointed for the consid- 
eration of Indian ailairs; the discussion 
fill 


spared 


on oleomargarine was allowed to 
them all; time 
for these Indian aflairs, the neglect of 
which causes so much suflering and so 


Bishop 


no could be 


deeply dishonors the nation, 
Whipple must continue to beg for charity 
for the Chippewas. The Mission Indians 
of California must still go on waiting for 
protection against the most high-handed 
evictions, carried on in the name and un- 
der the sanction of /aw, in defiance of all 
justice and legal rights; their cultivated 
farms and corraled cattle must still be the 
easy spoilsoftheir despotic oppressors, and 
if they should at last resist, they, too, must 
be branded as ‘* treacherous savages.” 
All over the country the Indians must 
wait and sufler, and the one compensa- 
tion for this terrible delay, and for 
much else, is—oleomargarine is to be 
branded! Probably most of our people 
know as little of the heavy price paid for 
that brand as did the English people of 


* Over $4,000,000 is due for schools to Indians, as 
item of our debts to them. 
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the Irish needs during all those years of 7 


neglect. 

Let us not give all our sympathy to the 
victims of other nations. Let us earn the 
right to be justly indignant by clearing 
our own records of reproach. Standing 
on firm ground ourselves, our moral sup- 
port to all oppressed people will be strong 
and helpful. We do truly believe that 
‘tall men are endowed by thetr Creator 
with certain tralienable rights,” and we 
have based our existence as a Nation on 
the declaration that ** whenever any gov- 
ernment beeomes destructive of these 
rights, tt is the right of the people to 
abolish tt.” Almost all our Indian rebel- 
lions are fully justified by this accepted 
plea for our own rebellion against En- 
gland. Vet usact out our principles. Let 
there be none among us who can _ justly 
complain that their rights are denied them, 
that to them American rule is not benefi- 
cent, but tyrannous; that while profess- 
ed license and lawlessness are allowed a 
hearing in our courts, they are shut up to 
hopelessness ; that while immigrants of 
all kinds are given homes among us, they 
are made homeless to accommodate 
them; that while foreigners grow rich at 
the expense of the state, or demand that 
the state shall keep them in work, natives 
are forced into helpless pauperism, and 
are denied employment in schools long 
promised to them, for which they have al- 
ready paid, and which they beg in vain to 
have established. 

The Indian pupils of Carlisle 
Hampton are beginning to ask embarass- 
ing questions about our history. The 
last chapter of the Irish story has not yet 
When some Indian 


and 


been repeated here. 
orator calls the attention of the world to: 
the wrongs of his race, then perhaps a 
tardy justice will be wrung from us. — It 
is still in our power to give it freely. 
Sarau NEWLIN. 


pledged payment for lands taken, and this is but one 
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THE 
In almost every large town and city in 
our land, at the present day, stands such 
a Home. It seems a needed institution 
in a community where indigence makes 
certain growth alongside of the increasing 
population, and in a land whose doors 
are Wide open to the poor and oppressed 
of the whole earth. How wonderful the 
special Providence that, foreseeing the 
exigency, originated this appropriate me- 
dium of relief. 

Not long have these kindly asylums 
existed. It is not yet a half century since 
the thought was dropped by the Divine 
Spirit into the warm heart of a good 
woman. 
mustard seed which a man took and cast 
into his garden” ; lo! it has grown to bea 
great tree with many branches. 

In the spring of 1834, the attention of a 
few Christian women in the city of New 
York was drawn to the fearful ravages of 
a sin heretofore unrebuked, because dith- 
cult of approach, and they began to put 
forth eflorts to snatch their young and 
tempted sisters from impending ruin. It 
was soon made clear to them, however, 
that without preventive measures these 
eflorts would be of little avail ; that it was 
far better and easier to deter the unguard- 
ed and heedless from entering the way 
that leads down to death, than to snatch 
them from the fiery abyss. ‘*We were a 
one of their number relates, 


feeble band,” 
“few in numbers, unused to responsibili- 
tics of this nature, inexperienced in the 
transaction of public business, and well 
aware that trials of no ordinary kind 
awaited us in the prosecution of the work. 
But the call of God was in our ears, his 
spirit had stirred the deep fountain of feel- 
ing within our hearts, and we could sleep 
no longer over the vice and misery with 
which we were surrounded. In the name 
of Jehovah, the banner of Moral Purity 
was set up; and we marched out to meet 


But it was like the ‘*grain of 
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the giant sin which had long bidden defi- 
ance to the laws of God and man.” Thus, 
with a grand work before them, the New 
York Moral Reform Society was organ- 
ized. 

Their first etlort was the establishment 
of a semi-monthly paper, which should 
sound the note of warning. 
signed to be the ally and defender of vir- 
tue, and to hold up before the world as 
their prominent aim, ** Remedy if practi- 
cable—prevention by — every 
Christian endeavor.” ‘This journal, orig- 
inally entitled Zhe Advocate of Moral 


Reform and Family Guardian, subse- 


It was de- 


possible 


and 
family Guardian, is now in its fifty- 


quently abbreviated to Advocate 


second volume and well known to the 
public. 

Our prisons, at that time. were in a 
sadly demoralized condition. Faulty as 
their condition may now be considered in 
point of discipline, sad and benighted in 
moral aspects, they were then far below 
the present standard. As these philan- 
thropic women went through these public 
institutions, gathering facts concerning 
the inmates, they were impressed with 
the urgent need of reform, and gave them- 
selves no rest till it was accomplished. 
To their memorials, petitions and person- 
al appeals, the state Legislature at length 
responded. “The men and women were 
placed in separate prisons, and an efli- 
cient Christian matron, Mrs. Foster, was 
placed in charge of the female depart- 
ment, which she controlled so ably that 
her services were retained for more than 
forty years, until her death. <A _ great 
change was eflected by her discreet man- 
agement in the moral atmosphere of the 
place, and the way was opened for en- 
larged and successful gospel work among 
the inmates of the city prisons, and for 
similar reform and work in other parts of 
the country. 
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The visits of these women to the pris- 
ons, and their missionary labors in the 
dark corners of the city, broadened their 
outlook and intensified their zeal. More 
and more firmly they grasped the idea of 
prevention, and discerned methods of ac- 
tion. Their work became intensely prac- 
tical. Ifthe victims of vice were to be 
reclaimed, they must be put in the way 
of industrial occupation and self-support. 
Who could or would employ them? 
What should be done with this or that 
exposed, helpless woman? was a ques- 
tion continually confronting them; and 
before long the conviction, **we must 
have a home for them,” began to force it- 
self in upon these earnest hearts. The 
first idea of such a refuge originated in 
the publication office, where these poor 
women flocked for aid and counsel. The 
story is given by one present : 

“Mr. Lewis Tappan. an eminent philan- 
thropist of a half century ago, was in the 
office auditing the annual accounts. Mrs. 
Frazer, a helper in that department, was 
endeavoring, with means put at her dis- 
posal, to supply the requirements of the 
needy applicants. But, as is generally 
the case, she found the hardest part of 
her duty was ¢o ¢hink for these poor, 
friendless, helpless women; to devise 
plans of relief and suggest places of tem- 
porary shelter for them. She gave vent 
to her tried feelings by saying, * Oh, dear, 
how I wish I had a home for this case!’ 
Mr. Tappan, looking up, said to her, 
‘Write an appeal in your paper; send it 
through the land, and you will get all 
you want.” ‘I?’ she asked in astonish- 
ment. ‘Yes, you. You see and feel the 
need of it.’ The appeal was written, ap- 
proved by the Society, and sent out. 
New York was a central point, and the 
whole surrounding country came to her 
aid in this enterprise of benevolence. 

‘¢The care of homeless women involved 
the care of children, and the legitimate 
conclusion was reached: ‘If we can save 
the children, we shall have less suffering 
and sin among adults.’ ‘The proposition 
was therefore made to erect a Home for 
both these needy classes. Its cost, and 


the available facilities for making it exten- 
sively and permanently useful, were care- 


fland. 


fully canvassed. It was by no means an 
easy task, but it must and could be done. 
In those days, many of our best citizens, 
and even our most esteemed ministers, 
could not be brought to see the necessity 
and propriety of such an_ undertaking. 
But there were then, as in every age and 
with every need, fearless souls who arose 
to the call and came forward to ‘help 
these women.’ The enterprise presented 
gigantic proportions, but faith and prayer, 
patience, perseverance, womanly devices 
and friendly aid, overcame all obstacles. 

*On May 5, 1849, the corner-stone was 
laid, and on December 13th, of the same 
year, the house, complete in all its ap- 
pointments, was formally and solemnly 
dedicated. The House of Industry and 
Home for the Friendless, which had_ for 
years been a dream, a hope, a prayer, a 
prophecy, with this smail but devoted 
band of women, had become a reality. 
It stood, a monument of God’s love, an 
answer to prayer, a reward of self-deny- 
ing, persistent eflort, to be a refuge for 
the poor and shelterless, a ‘door of heaven’ 
for the tempted and exposed. It stood 
alone, the first of its kind ever erected, 
but destined to be the pioneer of many. 

**Simultaneously with the establishment 
of the Home, an act was passed by the 
Legislature providing a charter for the 
Society under a modified name—The 
American Female Guardian Society—by 
which it continues to be known. 

‘Eight years after, by advice of their 
Board of Counselors, an adjoining lot of 
land was secured and a building erected, 
to comprise convenient rooms for pub- 
lishing-office, chapel, school-rooms and 
other necessary uses of the Institution. 
The entire business of the Society was 
thus concentrated in the two buildings, 
connected by a bridge, situated on contig- 
uous lots in 29th and 3oth streets, be- 
tween Fourth and Madison avenues, then 
quite in the suburbs, but now in the very 
heart of the city. 

**During the thirty-seven years since its 
erection, the Home for the Friendless in 
New York has maintained with undevi- 
ating purpose the work for which it was 
established. It has been a temporary 
refuge for unprotected women, and for 
little ones cast off by sin or misfortune 
from parental care. It has aflorded shel- 
ter since its opening to upwards of 30,000 
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destitute women and children, averaging 
over 800 a year. To the adults, suitable 
counsel and aid have been given, and 
steps that were well nigh slipping have 
been firmly set in the way of virtue. 
The children, as far as they have been 
legally committed to the care of the Soci- 
ety, have been placed in homes, by adop- 
tion or indenture. Many thousands have 
thus been rescued from a living death, 
and under the influence of the Christian 
family have grown to pure and_ useful 
manhood and womanhood. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the evil prevented or the 
good accomplished by this transfer of the 
little ones from the surroundings of vice 
to the atmosphere of love and purity. 
Great responsibility was involved in do- 
ing wisely and well the work of this de- 
partment, but those who had it in charge 
aimed to do it with conscientious care. 

‘There were at the outset difficulties to 
be met in obtaining and retaining posses- 
sion of juvenile vagrants, which it was 
seen legal enactments alone could over- 
come. It was therfore determined to 
present a memorial to the Legislature, 
petitioning foran Act ‘whereby dissipated 
and vicious parents, by habitually neg- 
lecting due care and provision for their 
oflspring, shall thus forfeit their natural 
claim to them, and whereby such children 
shall be removed from them and_ placed 
under better influences, till the claim of 
the parent shall be re-established by con- 
tinued sobriety, industry and general good 
conduct.’ In April, 1853, this bill be- 
came a law of the state. This enact- 
ment gave a degree of breadth and securi- 
ty to the Society’s work, impossible 
before. ‘The foundation was also laid for 
judicious and efficient effort in behalf of 
this class of children throughout the 
state, and in other states. From about 
this time, may be dated the origin of the 
New York Juvenile Asylum and _ the 
Children’s Aid Society, whose distinctive 
etlorts for neglected children have result- 
ed in immense good. Later than this, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruélty 
to Children was organized; a most effi- 
cient and useful Society, whose influence 
has become widely felt for good in the en- 
actment of other just laws for thg protec- 
tion of the helpless victims of parental 
vice and cruelty. 

‘In 1851-3, the women of the Society 


in the city and state collected and pre- 
sented to the Legislature petitions for a 
Truant Act, which, after many discourage- 
ments, was passed, and which has been 
also of great benefit to the lower class of 
city children. 

**The Society, by accessions of energetic 
and devoted women to its Board of Man- 
agers, from year to year, has been able to 
extend largely its operations. One marked 
feature of its present work is its system of 
Industrial Schools, now numbering 
twelve, located in the most destitute sec- 
tions of the city, into which are gathered a 
class of children below the level of the pub- 
lic schools, to whom a noon lunch and fre- 
quent gifts of clothing are inducements 
not to be resisted. A few only of our 
juvenile vagrants could be brought un- 
der the direct, saving influence of the 
Homes and Asylums, while tens of 
thousands were roaming the city streets, 
learning and practicing all manner of evil, 
and growing up into a dangerous class, 
to perpetrate crime and necessitate pun- 
ishment. These might not be separated 
from their natural guardians—but could 
not some remedial influence be reached 
out to them? The instruction of such 
children, wholly unaccustomed to re- 
straint, yielding to the force of every evil 
passion, seemed at first almost a hopeless 
task: but unlooked-for success has at- 
tended the effort, and great results have 
been attained. Vast opportunities are 
still open to be improved as time and 
means allow. ‘These schools give to the 
Home the partial supervision and care 
of nearly 6000 children continuously. 

** The juvenile inmates of the Home are 
carefully nurtured and instructed, and 
when transferred to other homes by adop- 
tion are never lost sight of. The record 
of each has been faithfully kept from the 
first, so that the Home possesses a brief 
but complete history of every child, from 
its introduction to the Institution until its 
majority is attained. The standing rule 
that a communication must be received 
from each boy and girl, at least once a 
year, brings regularly the ‘welfare letters’ 
from which these interesting and invalua- 
ble records are built up. If personal 
supervision is required, the visiting sec- 
retary is sent out to look after their inter- 
ests. 

‘*The Home has thus a large and 
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widely-scattered family relation, repre- 
sented by sons and daughters of all ages, 
from the infant of days to men and wom- 
en of varied circumstances and professions, 
and foster-parents who are ever regarded 
with the most grateful aflection, and to 
whom the public owe a debt scarcely re- 
alized. 

‘The objection has been urged against 
this and similar institutions that their 
tendency is to disband the family, and in- 
crease the evils they aim to cure. But 
this objection will prove itself unfounded 
to any careful and candid observer. The 
Home oflers a temporary shelter to such 
children as are, for the time, deprived of 
a home by the death or destitution of their 
natural guardians ; and the greater num- 
ber of these, after a few months, are re- 
stored to their friends. Such only as are 
legally committed to the Society by their 
friends or the city authorities are trans- 
ferred to the care of others; and, in each 
case. only to those who are willing to as- 
sume the responsibility of their education 
and domestic nurture. Could the pleas- 
ant scenes, often transpiring at the Home, 
be witnessed or described, when these 
pleasant relations are formed, or when, 
after years of faithful training, the chil- 
dren return to their Ad/ma J/ater with 
tearful utterances of gratitude and love, 
all prejudice would be disarmed. | This is 
an agency that stands between the chil- 
dren of the very poor and the pauperism 
and vagrancy into which they must other- 
wise inevitably sink, and in reality pro- 
tects the family, and secures its advantages 
to these little waifs, who, but for such in- 
tervention, would never know the mean- 
ing of family and home.” 

An hour at the Home may be quite 
pleasantly spent by the visitor. On the 
right-hand, as we enter from the front on 
30th street, is the matron’s parlor, where 
we shall be kindly received. After writ- 
ing our names in the visitor’s book, which, 


by the way, contains many autographs of 


note, the matron’s assistant will politely 
wait upon us through the buildings, and 
answer all inquiries. 

On the opposite side of the hall is 
the room of the corresponding secre- 


tary and assistants. This apartment is 


the heart of the Home. It is the scene 


of the most pathetic incidents. One day 
in this room will reveal the most interest- 
ing and romantic phases of the work. 
Here parents leave their children, often 
with tearful farewells, and foster-parents 
receive them with tender pity and prayer. 
Here histories, stranger than fiction. are 
put under the seal of sacred trust. 

Passing on through the hall to the rear, 
we find on our right the nursery for the 
boys and girls from three to six years, 
and on the opposite side their pleasant 
and airy dormitory. Down-stairs are the 
dining-rooms, kitchen, laundry, a bath- 
room and large play-room for the older 
boys. On the floor above is a similar 
play-room for the older girls, with their 
dormitories and bathing-rooms. — All are 
in the nicest order. The quilts on all the 
beds are the work of 
young and old. in almost every state of 
the Union. 

Across the bridge. in the building front- 
ing on 29th street. on the lower floor, are 
the offices where the publication interests 
are attended to; the Dorcas room, where 


friendly hands, 


supplies sent from the country are re- 
ceived, examined and assorted for Home 
use or to be sent to the several schools ; 
the employment room, where garments 
for the children of the Home are given out 
to be made by old ladies, who can get no 
employment elsewhere ; ,and the office of 
the committee whose business it is to in- 
vestigate the cases of the outside poor 
applying for aid, and to make provision 
for their welfare. The hall here, on three 
days of the week, is full of the destitute 
and friendless waiting for counsel or 
gifts. 

Above is the commodious chapel, ready 
for public services, but occupied during 
thé week as a school-room. On the 
third floor are shelter rooms, where des- 
titute women often find a temporary 
home; and above that the infants’ nurs- 
ery, and the hospital with its legitimate 
appointments and connections. Every 
arrangement is made throughout the 
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building for the comfort and health of the 
inmates ; able and faithful care-takers are 
found in every department, and happiness 
and harmony seem to prevail. 

The fact of the establishment of simi- 
lar institutions in so many other places 
may be considered proof that this is a 
needed and wise agency of benevolence, 
and the frequent adoption of the name, 
Home for the Friendless, is a tribute to 
its significance and appropriateness. 

Some of these have been erected by 
the direct personal agency of women, 
who have learned their utility in connec- 
tion with the parent institution in New 
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York ; others by those who have visited 


the Home in New York and studied its 
plans. In each case some changes may 
have been made from the original method, 
to suit the varying demands of place or 
people; but in all is’the one prevailing, 
central idea of Christian love reaching out 
a helping hand to the unfriended and im- 
periled. It is Woman’sy, Work among 
the lowly and lonely. It is preventive 
work ; in Rowland Hill’s quaint phrase- 
ology, **stealing a march upon the devil” ; 
work whose full results can} never be 
counted this side of heaven. 


+e-+-- 


MEETING OF THE 

THe annual meeting of the Women’s 
National Indian Association was held at 
the Broadway tabernacle, in New York, 
on Thursday and Iriday, November 18th 
and igth, its business-meetings filling the 
day sessions, and a mass-mecting occupy- 
ing the evening of Thursday. 

Notwithstanding there was raging the 
severest storm of the season, a well-filled 
room attested the interest of the occasion. 

The National Association was the guest 
of the New York City Auxiliary, and 
numbered delegates from Maine and Min- 
nesota and nearly every state between. 

After the opening exercises, reading of 
Scripture, and prayer by the honorary 
president, Miss M. L. Bonney, the morn- 
ing was occupied with reports of treas- 
urer and general secretary, and with the 
address of the president. The first show- 
ed receipts for the year of between six 
and seven thousand dollars, and expendi- 
tures of nearly five thousand; and the fi- 
nancial details proved that, in judicious 
hands, a great deal of work may be done 
with a small amount of money. 

The general secretary’s report was full 
of unusually valuable items concerning 
the interest in the work and the progress 
along all its practical lines, which have 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 
both been most marked and encouraging. 
The association has gained twenty-three 
new branches during the year, making 
eighty-three in all. These are located in 
twenty-cight states and territories. It 
has also elected three presidents for 
Louisiana, Colorado, Idaho and Oregon. 
Most of these branch associations have 
done grand work in creating public sen- 
timent on the Indian question, by petition 
and press work, and the majority are do- 
ing much more than this. Connecticut 
leads still in the Home Building depart- 
and New Haven banner 


branch in the medical missionary work, 


ment, is the 
having raised a larger suna than any other 
branch has done in its first year of work. 
Allover the country the number of wom- 
en passing on from the stage of conviction 
and theory to that of earnest work for In- 
dians is constantly augmenting. The 
press work is becoming, under efficient 
committees, an important factor in the 
creation of right sentiment on the Indian 
problem. During this last year, appeals 
have been made and attention called to 
the subject by the society in about eight 
hundred papers and periodicals. The mis- 
sion work of the association has grown 
in power, popularity and good results. 
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This department aims to send mission- 
aries to the sixty or more tribes for whom 
nothing has yet been done. It carries on 
this pioneer work until some one or other 
of the Christian denominations is ready 
to undertake its support. Its latest sta- 
tions are one at Round Valley, Cal., an- 
other among the Sioux of Dakota, and a 
third among the Piegans of Montana. 
The new department of Indian home 
building has also aroused much interest 
and made much Two cot- 
tages on lands in severalty have been 
built for young civilized Indian families, 
of the association, the 


progress. 


from the funds 
money to be returned in annual install- 
ments without interest. The government 
grants the use of a cottage on the reserva- 
tions for missionary purposes, thus pro- 
tecting and aiding the missionary work 
of the association, and it also cordially 
approves of home building. 

The afternoon session and that of Fri- 
day morning were filled with interesting 
reports of progress in the various depart- 
ments of work, and discussion of plans for 
increasing its extent and usefulness. The 
report of memorials to government records 
sixty-five petitions presented to the House 
in Washington, these having been publish- 
ed sometimes in the Congressional Rec- 
ord at the rate of five a day. Besides 
these, special petitions have been sent to 
Congress as emergencies arose. 

Accompanyihg all these petitions, and 
also on other occasions, as when legal aid 
was needed for the defence of the Mission 
Indians of California, hundreds of letters, 
and, in cases of urgent haste, telegrams 
from prominent citizens have been secur- 
ed by the auxiliaries of the association 
to their Representatives in Congress, 
urging attention to Indian bills. Thus 


largely-increased political influence has 
been gained in favor of just legislation by 
the power of constituencies brought direct- 
ly to bear upon legislators who, unless 
often reminded of the fact that their office 
is representative, are too apt to fall under 
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the influence of factional committees. 
These petitions sent by our auxiliaries 
bore the names of some of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the United States, 
and one petition, sent by the Connecticut 
Women’s Indian Association, represented 
5000 voters. 

Among other reports, a specially inter- 
esting paper was presented by Mrs. M. 
L. Richards, of Providence, on the pro- 
gress of the Indian mission work of the 
churches, showing great growth in inter- 
est, and a corresponding increase of effort 
in all denominations, in behalf of a race 
too long neglected and untaught. 

The officers of the preceding year were 
re-elected with the addition of Miss Helen 
R. Foote, of Philadelphia, as correspond- 
ing secretary; the society aiming, by 
this addition, to lift the burden of clerical 
work from Mrs. Quinton, whose labors 
in organization and in other directions 
have far exceeded her strength, and made 
such a record as can hardly find its par- 
allel in any philanthropic field. 

In her new relation of vice-president to 
the National Society, she will continue 
her former labors with no less zeal and 
advantage to the cause, though it is to be 
hoped with less sacrifice to herself. 

On the evening of Thursday, a mass- 
meeting was held in the Broadway taber- 
nacle, with General Clinton B. Fisk to pre- 
side, and President Gates of Rutgers, Rev. 
Edgerton Young, Rev. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, and Dr. William H. Ward of the 
Independent, among the speakers. Mrs. 
Quinton briefly presented facts concern- 
ing the work of the association. The 
unanimous sentiment of the assemblage 
was expressed in the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved: That, on behalf of justice and the true 
interests of both the white and the red race, it is the 
pressing duty of Congress, immediately upon reas- 
sembling, to pass the Indian bills known as “ The Bill 
for the Relief of the Mission Indians of California,” 
“The Dawes Severalty Bill” and “The Dawes Sioux 
Bill”; and for this legislation we, as a popular as- 
sembly of United States citizens, hereby earnestly pray 
that honorable body. 
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Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down: — 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


HOW 


BY J. W. 


BASHFORD, 


BOYS AND GIRLS CAN HELP THEIR PASTOR. 


PH. D. 


PART I. 


AssuMING a desire to help the pastor, 
we may loosely group the methods of aid- 
ing him into //and-help, Head-help and 
Heart-help. 
because many cannot carry a bouquet to 
a sick child for the pastor, and do the 
errand well, unless head and heart are 


rhe grouping is very loose 


interested in what the hands are doing. 

1. Hand-help. <A faithful pastor needs 
as many feet as a centiped; and he needs 
a separate body and a pair of hands for 
each pair of feet, as the centiped does 
not. 
one pair of hands and feet one hour of the 
week. But you must not all call upon the 
pastor every day and at all hours of the day 
to learn what you can do, else he will wish 


Any boy or girl can provide him 


I had never written this article. Suppose 
the next time you meet the pastor you say 
*¢T will call next Monday at the 
close of school and spend an hour doing 
errands for you. 
for me next Monday leave word at the 
door, and I will do the errand without 
calling you from your study.” If Arthur, 
Henry, John, Mary, Edith and Frank 


to him: 


If you have any errand 


will choose a separate day each week for 
this purpose, the pastor will have an extra 
pair of hands and feet an hour every even- 
ing, running for him some errand of love. 
I think Clara may do errands for me upon 
Sunday. 
day-school furnish, in turn, a bouquet 
each Sunday for the pul pit. Clara may 
carry the bouquet at the close of t he ser- 
yices to some sick person whom I will 


The various classes in the Sun- 
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agree toname. She has already deliver- 
ed the bouquet several times ; but she h 

not vet been enrolled for regular service. 
She carried a bouquet one Sunday to Mrs. 
F., at the hospital. Mrs. F. told me, next 
time I called, that when she saw the bou- 
quet and was told that the church had sent 
it to her with kind regards, she felt that 
every member of the church was sympa- 
thizing with her, and she began to im- 
Clara told me how the 
pale face of Charlotte Cleaves lighted up 
when she carried her a bouquet from the 


prove at once. 


Sunday-school. Cannot your Sunday- 
school arrange for a bouquet? Iam sure 
one of the boys or girls who reads this 
will agree to deliver it. 

Let me mention some errands which per- 
sons are doing for me to-day, and which 
older boys and girls can do for their pas- 
tors. Jennie has gone to see if one of 
our best families will be at home next 
Sunday, and will entertain the pastor with 
whom I am to exchange. Mrs. Cousins 
must have sewing to do this winter and 
find work. Mr. Allen told 
me recently that he would give her all the 
But 
Mrs. Cousins is too old to carry the sew- 
ing back and forth. 


she cannot 
work she could do, at good wages. 


I asked John last 
night to carry her some goods to be made 
up. He carried her over some vests to- 
day, and agreed to carry back the clothes 
when they are finished and to collect the 
money for her. Mrs. Cousins does not 


trust boys as wedo. But John has a good 
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face, and he helped her last winter; so 
she gladly consented that he should carry 
back the goods and bring the money. I 
think angels would be glad to undertake 
the work which John and Mr. Allen are 
doing in keeping the wolf of starvation 
from Mrs. Cousins’ door this winter. 
Mrs. Nevins, over seventy years old, lives 
in an attic in Vernon court. Charley 
comes by Vernon court every day on the 
way to school. He called to do some er- 
rands for Mrs. Nevin§ to-day. I think he 
will offer to drop in every evening on the 
way from school and carry up her coal and 
kindling-wood. Do you not see that Jen- 
nie, Johnand Charles are trebling the pas- 
tor’s influence this afternoon ? 

Rev. H. P. Winter has over 1300 boys 
enrolled in the Boys’ Dep’t, Y. M. C. A. 
He cannot give specific directions to so 
many boys, so he often asks particular 
classes to watch for opportunities to do 
good and to report to him at the next 
meeting. Here are some of the acts which 
they reported at one meeting. Leon Car- 
ter had given a pair of boots and rubbers, 
which he had outgrown, to Percy Daven- 





port—a boy somewhat smaller than him- 
self. Percy’s father had broken his leg, 


and had been praying for several days 
that a way might open by which he could 
get Percy a pair of boots. He thinks the 
Lord put the thought into Leon’s mind, 
for Leon brought the rubbers also, and 
he says a boy would never have thought 
of the rubbers on a fair day. Arthur 
Jordan had split some wood for Aunty 
Blackburn. Clifford Jones had surprised 
his father, when he came home tired, by 
offering to put the horse in the barn for 
him. He the bridle at the 
wrong place; but his father showed him 


unbuckled 


the next morning how to put on and take 
off the harness, and he now helps take 
care of old Dobbin every day. Harry 


Hodgdon and Willie Gordon had saved 
five picture papers which they received at 
Sunday-schoo], and had taken them to 
the General Hospital for the children. 
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Miss Randall at the hospital asked the 
boys in to see the sick children. _ Board- 
man True had found his mother ill one 
day, and stopped in and waited upon her 
instead of playing during the noon hour. 
Which do you think did the best work, 
Leon Carter, Arthur Jordan, Clifford 
Jones, Harry Hodgdon and Willie Gor- 
don or Boardman True? I am inclined 
to think Boardman’s work showed the 
most self-sacrifice. If so, it was the most 
charitable. Had I been making up a 
story I would have assigned the acts of 
Harry Hodgdon and Willie Gordon, and 
especially of Boardman True, to girls. 
But as J am telling real stories I must not 
change any parts of them save the names. 
Besides. I hearda good discussion recént- 
ly at the Longfellow Chautauqua Circle 
on a domestic education for boys. And I 
think that a boy cannot show greater 
manliness*and a finer spirit than by help- 
ing his mother in the work of the home. 
In fact, the nature of our outward work is 
of little momentas compared with the spir- 
it in which we render service. There is 
an old legend that. once upon a time, God 
sent two angels to the earth in human 
guise, the one to rule a kingdom and the 
other to sweep the streets of the city. 
The legend continues that, after their work 
was over, the angels often met at night to 
talk of their service tothe Lord. It never 
occurred to the ruler to boast of his influ- 
ence, or to the street sweeper to complain 
of his dirty work. The street sweeper 
rather spoke of the kindness of the people 
as he swept the streets before the ruler 
rode forth. In fact, many of the people 
had been struck by the cheerfulness of 
the street sweeper, and they often tossed 
him copper, and sometimes _ silver. 
Stranger still is the fact that when the 
two angels went back to heaven the Lord 
recognized no diflerence between the an- 
gel who kept the streets and the angel 
who kept the city, but gave each the 
because each had been 


same reward, 


equally faithful. 
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THE SOCIETY OF 

Tur society has a regularly-adopted 
constitution and by-laws, and a complete 
set of officers to govern it. 

All members of the East Boston Unita- 
rian church or Sunday-school are eligible 
to membership, and may become mem- 
bers of the society by signing the constitu- 
tion, holding themselves in readiness to 
comply with its demands, and paying 
what they desire towards its support. At 
each meeting a voluntary contribution is 
collected, giving each an opportunity to 


contribute or not as they choose. ‘The 
money thus collected, is used to defray 
the running expenses of the society. The 


objects of the society are ‘*to develop 
the talents of its members, instruct them 
in the principles of the great reforms of 
the day, help the various missionary pro- 
jects of the church, and, in so far as possi- 
ble, promote and elevate the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual welfare of the chil- 
dren.” 

The 
senior and junior vice-presidents, secre- 
tary, assistant secretary, and treasurer. 
There are also three trustees of property, 
and an entertainment committee of five 


officers consist of a president, 


members. These officers, with the addi- 

tion of three members at large, constitute 

the board of government. 
The annual meeting is held in Septem- 

ber, when reports are received from the 

various officers, showing the work of the 

year and the standard of the society, and 

the officers are elected for the ensuing 

year. The regular meetings are held 

every two weeks until June. The follow- 

ing is the order of exercises : 

Prayer. 

. Reading of records. 

. Reading of communications. 

Reports of committees. 

. Transaction of unfinished business. 

. Transaction of new business. 


WILLING WORKERS. 

7. Approval of bills. 

8. Collection. 

g. Entertainment. 

10. Adjournment. 

The entertainments consist of reading, 
speaking, singing, composition, etc., il- 
lustrating, as far as possible, the objects 
for which the society was formed. The 
committee has full power to introduce 
novelties and special classes of entertain- 
ments which may add to, and help retain, 
the lively and earnest interest of the mem- 
bers. 

Once a year the society holds a grand 
fair and entertainment in the vestry of 
the church. Seven to nine tables are 
spread with tempting things, but no lot- 
tery of any kind is allowed. The chil- 
dren are of great use in soliciting and 
making articles, and tending the tables. 
At these fairs the afternoon is devoted to 
games, and the special enjoyment of the 
children. The evening entertainment 
consists of gymnastics, for which picked 
of the children rehearse. Last 
the class numbered fifty-two. 
There are also tableaux, music, etc. 
These fairs last during two days and have 
netted the society from $250 to $328 each 
year. This is the fifth year of the exist- 
ence of the society. which in round num- 
bers has received $1300, and has dis- 
pensed the greater part of it in charities. 
One hundred per year has been paid 
towards the support of the church ; a por- 
tion of the salary of the Sunday-school 
missionary : a certain sum placed in the 
hands to expend for the poor and needy. 

A Christmas festival is held for the 
special enjoyment of the ** Willing Work- 
ers,” with a Christmas-tree, and a present 
on it for each member from some other 
member. The society appropriates mon- 
ey for the tree, its decorations and a bag 
of candy for each one. Then the names 


classes 
winter 
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of the members, written on slips of paper 
are placed in a box, and each one draws 
a name and gives a present to the per- 
son whose name is on the slip. The 
price of the present is never allowed to ex- 
Last year, with two 
the 


ceed fifteen cents. 
hundred members, the actual cost to 


society was less than $10. The plan is 
simple and comes within the means of all, 
and the real pleasure the children derive 
from it is really amazing. 

At the present time the membership is 
two hundred, with an average attendance 
of one hundred and twenty-five. 


REPORTS OF THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY HARRY WADSWORTH 


ASSOCIATION. 


HARRY WADSWORTH CLUB OF CHICOPEE, 
MASS. 

During the last winter we have held 
about twenty meetings, with a good aver- 
age attendance. 

The total membership is now about 
fifteen active members. 

Our only benevolent work was in giv- 
ing a small sum to the church for its work. 





REPORT OF HARRY WADSWORTH CLUB OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., FOR THE YEAR 
1SS6. 


the Harry 


ENDING SEPTEMBER, 
The principal work of 
Wadsworth club, during the past year, 
has been the planning, arranging and 
opening of the .free Reading-room for 
Boys. 

The untiring eflorts of members of the 
club, and kindness of friends, have ena- 
bled us, at last, to have a home of our 
own, and we open our doors every even- 
ing that others may enjoy our hospital- 
ity. The following figures will show 
whether this Reading-room was needed : 
The Room was closed during July, Au- 
gust and September, but during the two 
months and a half when it was open the 
Many of 
the attractive things that give our rooms 


attendance amounted to 1329. 


so home-like an atmosphere are the gifts 
of members of the club, who take turns 
in taking charge of the Room in the even- 
ings. 


The Reading-room 


was opened on 


the evening of March 23d, at which time 
we invited our honorary members and 
immediate friends. Music was furnished 
by the club, while encouraging and help- 
ful remarks were made by Rev. Messrs. 
Reed, Skene and Bishop, also Mr. Kk. 
M. Armstrong, general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., who said that some of his 
most earnest workers came from the 
Harry Wadsworth Club. 

Early in the year, we sent a box to 
Hampton to fit out an Indian, who came 
there very destitute; and as the appro- 
priation was exhausted a friend appealed 
to us to help him. The clothing we sent 
Was not new. and two of the younger 
members became so interested that they 
raised money enough among the mem- 
bers to buy two new shirts, as they said 
it was too bad for him not to have some- 
thing fresh and new for Sunday. In this 
box were also sent a number of papers and 
magazines. 

At Christmas, one of the older members 
suggested that we send Christmas cards to 
the boys at the Mt. Hermon school, and 
offered to furnish them himself. Accord- 
ingly it was so arranged, and each boy at 
the school found a Christmas card beneath 
his plate Christmas morning; and in the 
box with the cards were sent special 
gifts, such as games, oranges, candy and 
books, for some of the boys we knew. 

One of the most interesting occasions 
of the year was a very impromptu dona- 
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tion party, which took place in the rear 
of a dentist’s office on Main street. A 
young man, in whom we were interested, 
had an opportunity to go in the country 
on a farm for the summer; and, as we 
found his wardrobe was limited, the club 
went to work, and in about two hours 
after such an array of apparel began to 
arrive as would fit out three boys, instead 
of one. A new valise appeared as if by 
magic, and while it was being packed a 
member of the club, by whose courtesy 
we met in this office, placed the young 
man inthe chair, and speedily quieted a 
troublesome tooth, so that our friend went 
on his way rejoicing. Tle is doing well 
where he is, and the probabilities are 
that we have saved him from more dan- 
gers than one by placing him on a farm, 
as his health and he 
has been removed from the temptations 
His history has been 


has improved 
of the city streets. 
asad one. He needed friends when the 
club adopted him, and it is pleasant to 
see his attachment to us all. 

A large package of clothing has also been 
sent to Miss Closon’s school, in Turkey. 
We have given away, in money and do- 
nations, during the year, one hundred 
dollars. 

Some of it bought school-books for a 
boy at Mt. Hermon. 
coal and clothing for a friend, while thir- 
ty dollars went to the School for Christian 
Workers, in this city, to furnish a room, 
on the door of which you may now see 
the name of Harry Wadsworth. 

One of the most perplexing things is 


Some went for 


to know what to do at a meeting to 
make the evening pleasant and_profita- 
ble, and, with the hope of helping others. 
we mention some of our entertainments. 

We have had three debates, subjects 
being chosen by the club as follows : 

Shall the ballot be extended to women ? 
Is the influence of the poor man more 
beneficial to society than that of the rich 
man? Do the labor troubles seriously 
affect the welfare of our country ? 
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During the winter, we had a newspa- 
paper; three members of the club form- 
ing the editorial staff, under whose direc- 
tion it proved very bright and interesting. 
The game of *‘ Literati” has been quite a 
resource, being instructive as well as en- 
tertaining. The name of some distin- 
guished character is chosen, a letter of 
the name assigned to as many persons as 
there are letters. These persons select 
in turn a character beginning with their 
letter, and answer the questions asked by 
the company, inthe character of the per- 
son they represent, answering in the or- 
der the letters come in the name. The 
guessing of the character is always a 
source of interest and amusement. 

At one meeting, papers were read 
about Christopher Columbus, a vote was 
taken, and a prize awarded to the best 
paper, the papers having been numbered 


so the members could vote on their 
merits. 
We have also had a paper on the 


great events of the year, with an ac- 
count of noted men who died during that 
time. Also an evening on earthquakes. 
Three papers were prepared. One on 
the history of earthquakes, another on the 
Ques- 
tions and answers, prepared beforehand, 
and 
shown, 


cause, and the third on volcanoes. 
were passed among the members 
read Drawings 
illustrating matters of interest, and a gen- 


aloud. were 
eral discussion followed, in which all took 
part freely. Sometimes a charade or a 
spelling-match enlivens the evening. 

We have also had several interesting 
lectures. Rev. Mr. Kilbon gave us an 
account of his work in South Africa. We 
have been favored with a talk on ‘* News- 
by Mr. Dyer, of the 
Also an account of the oil re- 


by Rev. Mr. 


paper Making,” 
Union. 
gions of Pennsylvania, 
Perry. 

When we have lectures, the members 
give tickets to boys outside the club, and, 
in this way, lend a hand. 

Our treasury was replenished by an 
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entertainment in April. Two farces 
were given—** A Sea of Trouble” and 
‘¢©A Public Benefactor ”—while 
varied the programme, and the entertain- 
ment was twice repeated. We are also 
greatly indebted to one of our members 
for his untiring eflorts to procure honor- 


music 


ary members, the result being a very sub- 
stantial increase in our bank account. 

We close the year with forty-four mem- 
bers, and it has been most interesting and 
encouraging to see how the spirit of help- 
fulness has developed among them. We 
often hear of some kind act done in a 
quiet way. There also is a growing 
feeling of responsibility, with a desire on 
the part of each one to bear his share of 
the burden. Many of those who joined 
the club in the beginning are with us still, 
and, now grown to manhood, share with 
us the work and care, as shown in the 
remark of one, at our last meeting, who 
rose and said, ** I think, this winter, we 
ought to try and do more work, and _ re- 
lieve the advising committee as much 
as we can.” 

The most encouraging feature of all is 
the steady growth of religious interest. 
Some, who had no interest in such mat- 
ters a year ago, are now enlisted to ** fight 
the good fight,” and are now working for 
the Master. 

We have a hopeful outlook for this 
winter in the interest manifested in meet- 
ings for Bible study, alternate weeks, with 
the club. 

Our winter’s work is not yet definitely 
mapped out, beyond this: that we hope 
to place our entertainments on a little 
higher plane, perhaps taking up some 
scientific subjects in a popular way, get- 
ting occasionally a glimpse at other lands, 
with, from time to time, a lecture. 

We have discouragements, but the en- 
couragements are so much greater we 
feel, this year, more like expressing our 
gratitude for past blessings and acknowl- 
edging our indebtedness to our own 


faithful members, on whom, with the 


help of God, we rely for success in the 
future. 
REPORT OF ‘* EARNEST WORKERS” OF 
CHICOPEE, MASS., 1885-1886. 
Our circle consists of twenty-nine 
young ladies. all of whom are earnest 





workers. 

We hold our meetings once a month, at 
the home of some member, from 7.30 to 
9 P.M. 

This year, to 
cach member pledged herself to take care 
of one meeting. The meetings are open- 
ed by devotional exercises, followed by 


relieve the president, 


literary exercises, the subjects of which 
are selected by the president from foreign 
and home work alternately. We have 
held nine meetings since January, with 
an average attendance of fourteen. 

Instead of . entertainments, we 
adopted, this year, the pledge system. 
To each member is given a printed pledge, 


have 


which she signs and returns to the treas- 
urer. The amount given a month by 
each member varies; each gives what 
she feels she can. This calls for some self- 
denial, which I think is A benefit to us all. 

Our work this year has consisted of a 
box filled with basted work, thread, but- 
tons, books and cards for Mrs. Pease to 
take to Micronesia. In April, $50.00 
was given to our pupil in Fiske University. 
We are now making garments for a home 
We are 


colored 


missionary family in Michigan. 
to fill a 
school in Alabama. 

Our plans for the coming year are not 
We hope to do better than 
Our aim is to lend a hand in 


Christmas box for a 


yet made. 
this year. 
His name whenever we can, and if our 
work is small we do what we can, know- 
ing we shall receive a blessing ourselves 
in the knowledge we gain, of others and 
in the love and sympathy which increases 
as we give to those more needy than 
ourselves. ——= 
T. T. T. CLUB, NORTH CHURCH, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 
The Young People’s Society of Chris- 
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tian Endeavor, of the North church, was 
organized February 26, 1886, from the 
Ten Times One is Ten club and_ the 
former Young People’s society, and now 
endeavors to include aM the young peo- 
ple we can get hold of. Our numbers 
are now sixty-seven active and twenty-nine 
associate members. 

Our weekly prayer-meetings, 
Sunday evening, are one of the most im- 


every 
portant and successful features of our 
work. We hope to do much work this 
coming winter in many directions. 
R. P. ALpEN, Sec. 
CHAPEL CLUB OF BRIGHTWOOD. 

The past year has been plainly the 
best in the short history of the Chapel 
club. Our annual report was a pleasant 
surprise to us when it summed up_ the 
year’s doings and showed the growth in 
numbers, interest, and in work done, as 
compared with former years. Our time 
for work is short, as we are, practically, 
only a summer club, and our record not 
large beside that of some others; but we 
are glad that the club itself has cause for 
encouragement. The statement of work 
for 1885-86 is as follows : 


donation, clothing to poor family, $1.50; 


Thanksgiving 
school books for missionary school in 
South Africa, $3.50; flowers sent in two 
cases of sickness in Brighton, and flower- 
beds to raise flowers for chapel, $10.00 ; 
sewing done for child at Home for the 
Friendless, and clothing for a poor girl, 
$2.00: money for Sunday-school library, 
$12.00; three copies of LENpD a HAND 
taken, flowers arranged in chapel on 
Sundays, and clothing for Miss Closson’s 
school in Turkey, $6.00; total, $35.00. 

The subjects for our social and literary 
exercises have been the following: Spell- 
ing-match, three evenings with games, 
post-office. American humorists, Turkey, 
and a debate—subject, ** Knowledge is 
more profitable than wealth.” 

The total membership is forty-six. with 
Twenty- 


an increase of fifteen this year. 
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two honorary members have been added 
of late, making thirty in all. We have 
held three sewing-meetings, two picnics, 
a ‘character party” at the house of one of 
the members, a special business-meeting, 
and an entertainment for honorary mem- 
bers. The last two deserve special men- 
tion. 

We found that many of our new mem- 
bers, as well as some of the old, did not 
understand the real object of the club. 
So a special meeting was called, a paper 
read explaining that object, the constitu- 
tion fully read, and the names of all mem- 
This 


meeting, when we had _ great attention 


bers present were signed to it. 


from the members, seemed to us a turn- 
ing point in the club’s history. We felt 
that we had taken a fresh start, and a 
more honest one. 

The entertainment referred to was given 
to the parents and honorary members, to 
raise money for the Sunday-school library. 
Special invitations had been printed by 
one of the boys. and the chapel was well- 
filled. 

After the regular opening exercises, 
we adjourned to the entertainment of 


music, readings and tableaux. Among 
the latter, four, on the four mottoes, 


showed how * faith, hope, leve, and 
help,” could be pictured by boys and 
girls. 

When our president announced, at the 
close of the programme, that we wanted 
to raise money towards a new library, 
and asked those who wished to give 
twenty-five cents for honorary member- 
ship to do so, we waited anxiously to see 
if the ten dollars for which we hoped 
would be raised. Two little girls went 
through the audience, taking names, and 
giving a bouquet to each as a certificate 

And when it 
twelve dollars had 


was an- 
been 


of membership. 
nounced that 
given we were indeed pleased. 

After this, speeches from our pastor 
and several gentlemen gave us a good 
ideal for which to work, and encouraged 
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us by their words of appreciation from 
the parent’s standpoint. 

A pleasant feature, this year, has been 
the gifts from our two classes of mem- 
bers, among which have been printed 
motto cards, money, a bushel of apples 
for the children at the Home for the 
Friendless, and flowers in abundance for 
the sick and to arrange at the chapel. 

We have adopted the plan of repeating 
the preamble and mottoes to close the 
meetings, and upon hearing that we need- 
ed a large printed copy to hang upon the 
wall a friend gave us one. 

If every club has its problem, we have 
ours; and order presents itself as a puz- 
zling question. 

A committee of four to remedy this is 
beginning to show good effects. An en- 
couraging sign has been the prompt re- 
sponse to postals sent out by the secre- 
tary, requesting the payment of dues by 
a certain date, if members wished to re- 
main in the club. 

Perhaps the happiest day the club has 
spent was in August, when we invited 
the children at the Home for the Friend- 
less to a picnic in a grove by the river 
here. Thirty-two came, with the mat- 
rons, and we were kept busy arranging 
the luncheon, amusing the children and 
enjoying them. Each member was to 
act as host, a position which comprised 
swinging in swings and hammocks, play- 
ing croquet, flying kites, starting games, 
serving the children at luncheon and giv- 
ing to each a bouquet to carry home as a 
remembrance. 

We have been taking magazines to the 
poor-house, for our last work, and for our 
next are to sew for our Zulu school. A 
newspaper is to be our coming entertain- 
ment, and a ** New England supper” 
and entertainment will add to the library 
fund, we hope. 

One or two instances of work, carrying 
out the fourth motto, seem too encourag- 


ing to be omitted. Several of the boys 


have been helping the sexton open and 


Hand. 


close the chapel, have been scrubbing 
the floor, and helping their parents with 
the work at home; have been going 
around to notify friends and bring them to 
a meeting, and have plainly shown that 
they were on the watch to be helpful. 

But the best of all is a meeting for Bi- 
ble study, and a small Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor among some of the mem- 
bers, which we believe is an outgrowth 
from the club, and from which we hope 
you may hear more next year. 





** LOOK-UP LEGION,” WEST- 
FIELD. 

Our little society has been at work 

since the middle of September. We 
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meet on Saturdays at three o’clock. After 
we have sewed for an hour on patchwork, 
for a bedquilt for the good people on the 
frontier, and fancy-work to be sold to 
help meet the expenses of our little 
‘* Sadie Lamberton,” in Mrs. Parker’s 
school in Moradabad, India, we are 
called to order by the small president, and 
sing ** Over the Ocean Wave”; listen to 
the secretary’s report : andone of the girls, 
previously selected, reads a story applica- 
ble to our work. We sing three or 
four pieces from our church Hymnal, 


” 


then we have a ‘+ testimony” meeting, 
each girl, as her name is called, telling 
what she has done to lend a hand this 
week. We close the meetings always 
with the hymn 

Glory to thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light. 

For work, we follow in the way of the 
last year, making scrap-books of pictures 
and stories for the children in Nebraska 
(we send two barrels of supplies there 
next week), educating a little girl in 
India, and clothing a homeless girl at 
home. Our society is small in numbers 
and young in years, but full of zeal and 


good work. 





The T. T. T. club of Westfield, Mass., 


has not held regular meetings this fall, 

















but will begin soon after Thanksgiving. 
In the meantime, the members have been 
doing lend-a-hand work—singing and 
reading in sick-rooms, carrying flowers 
and fruit to the ‘* shut-in,” and holding 
a Bible reading and meeting at the town 
farm. 

They are hoping to have a course of 
Sydney Dickinson’s art lectures under 
their auspices the coming winter, not to 
raise money, but to secure to the people 
of the town, as well as themselves, the 
enjoyment and profit of a high-class en- 
tertainment. They will continue the 
monthly manuscript paper which they so 
much enjoyed last winter, and take up 
some other literary work not yet decided 
upon. 

They have just made their offering of 
$100.00 for their publishing enterprise 
in Micronesia, $5.00 for a clock in the 
new school building in Kusaie, and 
$25.00 toward repairs in our own church 
building. 

THE boys and girls of the Ten Times 
One is Ten club, of Longmeadow, Mass., 
have the past year met at the homes of the 
leaders every month. Topics on some 
subject are given out by the leaders to 
four or five of the members who are ex- 
pected to write or read something relating 
to the subject. Later in the evening we 
have a social time with nuts and fruit. At 
one of the meetings one of the young ladies 
in the village kindly offered to show the 
club her microscope and explain the speci- 
mens. Last fall the girls of the club met 
every week until Christmas time prepar- 
ing a box for a Sunday-school in Iowa. 
They dressed dolls, knit reins, made 
scrap-books, and while they were busy 
with their fingers Helen Jackson’s ‘+ Ra- 
mona” was read to them. In such a 
small country town the young people 
have few outside resources—no lectures, 
no public library, no good entertainments. 
We oftentimes find it difficult to interest 
them in really instructive and improving 
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On the top of a sandy hill,a 
short distance from the street, lives an 
The money she has been 


subjects. 


old woman. 
living on for many years is now nearly 
gone, and the club are helping to make 
her last days comfortable. The boys 
have given her a barrel of flour, and, 
moonlight nights, have sawed and chop- 
ped her wood. The girls help make her 
clothes, and see that she has things com- 
fortable in her kitchen. She used often 
to complain of things sent her by older 
people, but now she often says ‘* them 
T’s are very kind-hearted.” After their 
entertainments, if food is left, they take 
it out to her. The boys took out a nice 
pot of baked beans after their old-fashion- 
ed supper ; they were burned on top. She 
said she guessed she would not take the 
beans, they looked pretty black. A very 
poor old man living all alone the club also 
helps, giving him good warm underclothes 
for winter, a Thanksgiving dinner, and a 
We make most 
of our money by entertainments, ice- 


new ax to chop his wood. 


cream festivals, strawberry festivals, kin- 
der-symphony, old-fashioned concert and 
supper. In 1885 we made $77.05 ; and 
this year $53.97 ; and we now have $27.58 
in our treasury. We give every year to 
the fresh air fund, and send the Jouth’s 
Companion to an Indian boy in Nebraska. 
G. H. M. 

Tue ‘Sigma Beta” club of Harry 
Wadsworth Workers was organized Jan- 
uary 6, 1886. 

This is but an incipient club of six 
members, but though small it has some of 
the right stuff in it. 

This account of small beginnings is 
only mentioned, at the suggestion of the 
present secretary of the Harry Wadsworth 
club, of Springfield, that it may serve per- 
haps as an encouragement to other clubs 
with a like struggling existence. It is 
composed of six boys between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen, and has the officers 
of president, secretary and treasurer. 
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Last winter the meetings were held once 
in two weeks, and after hearing the story 
of Harry Wadsworth the club adopted 
the mottoes, and brought reports of dif- 
ferent ways in which they had lent a hand 
in the interim. The fecs were twenty- 
five cents a year. with fines for tardiness 
and absence. All varieties of games were 
indulged in, with bean-bags, soap-bubbles 
and a candy-pull at diflerent times. 

Most of the work for others has been in 
little ways, beginning at their homes, but 
at the end of their meetings the treasurer 
reported $3.35 in the treasury, which was 
expended in clothing a little colored boy 
and sending him to Sunday-school. 

This year they have begun again with 
new vigor, and hope to do more in lend- 
ing a hand. The making of scrap-books 
will be part of the programme. 





HippEN away in the ** Association of 
Working Girls’ Societies,” quietly doing 
their work, we find four clubs based on 
the ** Lend a Hand” mottoes. One of 
these is ** The Resolve Club of the 38th 
street Working Girls’ Society.” 

The Resolve Club was formed May, 
1885, adopting the following Motto: 
‘¢ Look up, not down; look out, not in; 
look forward, not back ; and lend a hand ;” 
or in other words the members pledged 
themselves to try to forget self in behalf 
of other people. 

Any one who has been a member of the 
main society for three months, or one who 
has done any special service for or in the 
society, is elegible for membership in the 
Resolve Club. 

Its special work is to care for the sick 
and suffering, either those who are mem- 
bers, or those whose names are sent in. 
Committees are appointed each month to 
visit and distribute flowers and delicacies 
to them. 

Another feature of the Resolve Club is 
their loan closet, which already contains 
many articles needful in sickness, such as 
the following: Air cushions, bed rest, 


Hand. 


cups, glass tubes, china for the 
Other things are needed 
and the members will 
appreciate anything sent them, 


feeding 
sick-room, etc. 
for the 
greatly 
for they know what comfort and pleasure 
they will bring to their sick friends. Any 
member of the Resolve Club will be en- 
titled to the articles not inuse. Applica- 
tion for them must be made to Miss Buch- 


closet, 


anan, who, upon giving out anything will 
enter it, the name of the borrower and 
the date, in a book kept for that purpose. 

The Resolve Club has put up a box in 
the hall-way of the rooms of the society, 
with this inscription: ** Resolve Club 
Sick Fund.” Into this box it is hoped 
members of the society, and others, will 
drop pennies or small change. It is 
opened once a month, and the contents 
handed to the treasurer of the Resolve 
Club, who, upon vote of the members, 
dispenses it for special emergencies. 

Poor children are considered by the 
Resolve Club, at Christmas time, many 
are made happy, and during the year 
clothing is made for them and given to 
specially needy ones. Other plans for 
bringing any happiness to others are be- 
ing discussed. 

As the members of the organization are 
the oldest members of the Working Girls’ 
Society, many matters affecting its inter- 
ests are discussed by them, and brought 
to the attention of the society at its 
monthly meeting. 

The the Resolve Club 
wear small badges in the shape of a gold 
star, which has on it the last clause of 
their motto, ‘*Lenda Hand.” A month- 
ly meeting is held the third ‘Tuesday 
evening of each month, and at it are wel- 
comed all who may wish to join the club 
or to learn of their work. 

ANNIE SCHAFFER, Secretary. 


members of 





ALL badges, circulars, cards and leaflets 
issued by the order of The King’s Daugh- 
ters can be obtained of Miss G. H. Lib- 
by, 18 Washington Place, New York City. 
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THE WORKING GIRLS’ 
Tue Working Girls’ Central Club, of 
Brooklyn, has just passed the ninth month 
of its existence as an organized society. 
On May 15th last, forty-six names were 
enrolled, as the nucleus of a club, under 
our present name ; officers were chosen, 
initiation fees and monthly dues of twen- 
ty-five cents required, and the constitu- 
tion of the Thirty-eighth street society 
adopted. As the approach of the sum- 
mer season made it impracticable to un- 
dertake much class work, and we could 
only hope to succeed in adding to our 
membership sufficiently to take perma- 
nent rooms in the autumn, we secured, 
through the courtesy of the Union for 
Christian Work, two rooms for one even- 
ing in the week, which we continued to 
occupy until October rst. Here we be- 
gan to collect a circulating library, which 
numbers four hundred and 
forty-three An 
class was formed. and this, with a series 


at present 
volumes. embroidery 
of entertainments and practical talks, given 
by interested friends, with the hope of 
occupying rooms of our own in the near 
future, served to keep up the interest of 
our members. The membership of the 
club having increased during the summer 
to eighty. we considered it sufficient to 
admit of renting rooms, and were fortu- 
nate in finding, for $23 per month, the 
parlors and basement of a house in a con- 
venient location, and in every way suited 
to our present needs. These rooms we 
were enabled to furnish comfortably and 
cheerfully, through the generous dona- 
tions of friends, and took possession of 
them the first Thursday evening in Octo- 
ber. We adopted the Harry Wadsworth 
motto as our ‘* rule of faith and practice,” 
and felt we were fairly launched and 
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CLUB OF BROOKLYN. 
ready for work. Our rooms have been 
open four evenings of the week up to the 
present time, and classes in dressmaking, 
millinery, type-writing, elementary En- 
glish_ branches, penmanship, and vocal 
music, have been taught by volunteer 
teachers, themselves from the ** rank and 
and have 
A class 
in plain sewing and embroidery has also 
been taught, and we have hada course of 


file”? of ** working women, 
been most practical and helpful. 


twelve lessons in cooking, on the cook- 
ing-garden system introduced by Miss 
Huntington. All these classes, with the 
exception of the dressmaking, millinery, 
and cooking, have been free, a nominal 
fee being charged for them to cover ex- 
pense of material used. The proceeds of 
a concert given for the benefit of our club, 


‘by Miss Henrietta Beebe and other artists, 


added $200 to our treasury, with which 
we have been enabled to carry on our 
work uninterruptedly, and meet our ex- 
Although Thursday evenings 
are devoted exclusively to social enjoy- 
ment, the past four months have been so 
full of earnest work that entertainments 
are rather an interlude than, as during 
the summer, a constantly present inter- 


penses. 


est. 

Talks on hygiene and other practical 
subjects have been given during the win- 
ter, and have been a source of interest and 
profit. 

The members of the Central Club will 
not rest content with a /¢¢¢/e good accom- 
plished, but hope with every added year 
to have more to report of helpful work 
for their own club, and for others. 


Mrs. Haynes, President. 


166 Sands street, Brooklyn. 





Then welcome each rebuff, 
That turns earth's smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor stand nor sit, but go; 
Be our joy three parts pain, 





Strive and hold cheap the strain, 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the 


throe. 
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Tue admirable fifth annual report of 
the Kansas City Provident Association 
says: 

The work the Provident Association has 
been doing, from its organization in 1880, 
to the present time—viz., collecting money 
from individuals, corporations, city council 
and county court, and thereby distributing 
food and fuel to those we deemed needy, 
has been, and is, principally a business 
operation. To help the poor? Yes; 
but especially to rid ourselves and our 
city of ‘* street begging.” In this report 
we wish to speak plainly, and be under- 
stood, and we regard it our privilege to 
give our impressions of our work, as well 
as duty to state our progress 7» it. 

Now, without the motive of true help- 
fulness in our work—a desire to perma- 
nently benefit, as well as temporarily 
relieve, the needy—we think we mot only 
miss the highest incentive to charity, but 
we also do positive harm to the poor, 
whether it be the wandering individual 
or local family. Simply to feed, and 
clothe, and warm the pauper, and not 
suggest a better life, and encourage him 
(or her) to strive for it, is to encourage 
him (or her) to continue init, and to con- 
tinue in it is to perpetuate and rapidly in- 
Such helping is a posi- 
individual, and thus 
Persons 


crease the class. 
tive harm to the 
becomes detrimental to society. 
thus encouraged, thus trained, to rely 
upon receiving help when they ask for it, 
lose their ability and inclination to work 
and thus honorably sustain themselves and 
their families; they become helpless 
beneficiaries of benevolent societies or 


charitable individuals. We could name 


some thus trained, thus ruined, whom 
many of you would recognize. 

Charity, to be charitable, must not only 
relieve, but must permanently help, and 
lift up, and improve. 

Charity organization does not mean the 
suppression, or the lessening of benevo- 
lence; but that charitable giving may 
be made charitable helping, correcting, 
preventing and saving. It means, also, 
the exposing of frauds and their punish- 
ment, and such a disposition of chronic 
cases—the always poor—as will tend to 
their gradual improvement and final cor- 
rection. With our five years’ experience 
and observation, we believe we have 
learned a few things, and learned them 
well. One is, that it is a very easy thing 
to encourage pauperism, dependence and 
improvidence ; another is, the best way 
to help the poor is to furnish them work, 
and encourage them to self-help and inde- 
pendence as soon as possible. 

Boston, Oct. 30, 1886. 

Tue North Bennett Street Industrial 
School has done a good work for the 
past year. 

This past season there was a summer 
class for six weeks ; 538 scholars enrolled. 
They had instruction in several special 
branches, besides the regular yearly work. 

Since the fire, the building has been 
remodeled. All is now in good work- 
ing order. 

Classes are now taught on Monday 
evenings, which will give a better oppor- 
tunity for visitors. The library is well 
worth visiting. Classes may be seen at 
work—printing, dress-making, shoe-mak- 
ing and wood-working. 
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